of the Bombay 


6 members here only two days ago. However, in the 
Commissioner of the “Oguteal Division “which accompanies the 
mention made of 6 Munici| ities in that division, all in favour. — 


for a fact that most of the Municipalities and a great een ihe < 
ed, both © 


District Boards in Bombay ure in favour of this Bill. In the 
the United Provinces, only 2 small Municipalities are men 
our. Here also we know from the newspapers that most of the Munici- 
es and a large number of the District Boards are in favour of this Bill. 
Central Provinces papers mention only two local bodies—the Muni 
Ere apap tee District Board of Nagpur—of both whicli bodies 1m 
; nd me is President. Both these bodies are in favour of Bill” There 






~ are besides memoranda from five individual members of different local bodies, 
~ of whom four arein favour. i Prien pac fine 
. “Turning to what are known. as the Presidency Munici , namely, 
Caleutta, Bombay, Madras and Rangoon, we find that re and Madras 
_ are strongly in favour of the Bill. Rangoon declines to ex an opinion on 
the ground that it does not want to be saddled with any expenditure 
connected with elementary education. The poop ay! of Bom ? 
favour of free and compulsory education, and while, 
ultimate introduction of pereg throughout the conn is b 
approve the peer method which is advocated in. the Bill, namely, that 
0) 





tho initiative should be left. to local bodies. But, my Lord, those who know . 


the singular position which the Bombay Municipal Corporation ies in 

regard to expenditure on erage education will at once unde why 

that body has taken up that attitude. Underan , which is now 

_ embodied in an Act of the local legislature, the Bombay Corporation has 

undertaken to bear the entire cost of “eerste education within municipal 

limits in Bombay on condition of being reliev' ea va charges, the only 

ification being that if ever the Government introduces compulsory educa- 

fion in the country and requires the Bombay Corporation to introduce 

5 within its area, the Corporation should receive egg eg 

from the Government similar to what other local bodies would receive. The 
slain financial interest of the Bombay Corporation therefore is not in lea 

initiative to local bodies but in the initiative coming from the Government, 

and it is no surprise that the Corporation of Bombay is unable to re wig of a 

method which leaves the initiative to local bodies. Before i ym this 

point, T would respectfully warn the Hon’ble Member in charge at Education 

keox ainst leaning on the o inion of the Bombay Corporation for sw over 

ages ion, in ‘addition tel favo of the pipe and 

sige compulsory education, wants the cost of it to come out of Imperial funds! Ss 


* _ «urning next to the opinions of Local Governments, I would like first of 
to present the Council a bsief analysis of the official opinions that have 
sent up Se yarious Local Governments. Among these | pesca Xt 
a ee official opinions recorded; of them 90 are in favour of the 
: -five of the 284 officials are Indian officials, te igh Court Sul 

















, While in | 
also in favour of the 
unable to - 
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“ote cannot assent to it, ‘Bill. j 
of no European officials are given, the only excep 
Euro Gout duige Siemeeme teat 
out of 19- ropa ofa officials consulted, 8 are in favour, one 
_ Director of P Instruction, and 2 being Inspectors of Sehools 
(the 3rd Inspector, an Indian, being also in fayour), 
Diedsions out of 8 in the pokey eA ropes, and 8 Collectors. 
Tn Bastorod officers consulted, 4 are in favour, all being District 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, out of 21, 2 are in favour, both 

Gaom beings Stic Coen Jilloe Ta aeadsieionee, ae tan ro 
1 em art a ioner, 4 
the Punjab, out of 88 European officers consulted, no less than 20. ‘rein ks 
favour of the Bill—the largest proportion of European officers in favour : 
the Bill thus, asory yd enough, coming fon the ae Among these 20, , 
there is 1 Financial Commissioner, 1 Commissioner, 9 Con neater 
5 Diyisionat Judges, 8 District Tudges, and 1 Sub-Divistonal Officer. In 
the Central-Provinces, oaly 4 official opinions are given, out of which 2 are 
favour, both being Commissioners of Divisions. On the whole, my Lord, L claim 
that a very i gl minority of Buro) officials is in favour of the measure, 
The oil who are opposed to this Bill may roughly 4 ye Big 


classes. First come a few Rip Van Winkles who aj 
Space « as to what i tee Kes not only in the oe pl the ela, a in ih 
itself. To this class also belong a few cynics who do not understand the value 
of mass education, and who naively ask what good mass education has done 

here. I was astonished to find among this class an Inspector of Schools 
in Madras The very fa kind oyoent a hi rhe 
fer to some more co; partment pea 
To the second class bilone t those who see in ey, diffusion of , 
— a real danger to ind rule ; also those who are against mass | 

because they are against all po sari ig and who imagine in their pw 


sightedness that eve 7 is one lost by them. 
inthe Byte Ap A ngs we the tat 2 the official opinions 


long to this class—are those who accept fa necessity and 
of mass education, who accept the policy erg has been rey 
inh down by the Government of India during a period of more than 60 y 
but who do not re Poni: oe ne of compulsion fd beh atin m 
They think that a ty part of the educationa’ 
voluntary basis, t! yeie pag 7 would be faopatioh. pega 
fash, to discontent, and to danger. Some of them object to this 
educational or on financial grounds. | omar de feature of the 
opposition to the eae st however the 
consulted on this Bill has gone against t ceeegrs and Vat roan 
that we soul texters nls ee eae the 
_ raised by them in some detail. The onl Local Government that comes 


orting ent doesnt roar the Bil 











e under the Bill. Moreover, 
try the measure, the Loe: Government could with- 
ang a of the Madras Government, in, is the 
of four. The fourth member, the late Mr. Krishna- 
3 the most brilliant men of our day, @ man whose nny 
ade a gap in the ranks of public workers in the country, which it 
to written a masterly minute of dissent, giving his whole- 
uppo! abe Bill and demolishing the objections urged by his 
against the measure. The next Local Government that comes, in 
manner and ithspite of itself, to a conclusion not wholl dissimilar 
Madras Government is the Administration of the Central Pro- 
ting everything that can ibly be said agai i 

pega nment says in the end that if the ernment of India wanted to 
"try the Bill, it might be tried in a few selected municipal areas jj ee 

does not want a general Act of this Council for the whole country, — 

it would like an amendment to be undertaken of the various: Provir 
M ul Acts for the f ; and it would ldy down a condition, that 
those Municipalities ani be allowed to introduce compulsion which are 
‘ep to bear the whole cost of compulsion themselves! Now, my Lord, 














































| the object we have in view can be attained by amending Proyincial 
Local Self-government Acts, I for one have no objection whatever. All I 
want is that local hodies should haye the power to introduce compulsion, ~ 
certain condition of thin has been reached, under the control 
the assistance of Local Governments. But I do not understand 
y the Central Provinces Government should lay down that condition 
— that local bodies, wanting to introduce com ulsion, should bear the entire 
cost themselves. I can understand a Government saying that it 
cannot finance any scheme of compulsion out of its own resources. But 
T cannot understand why the Central Provinces Administration should” 
“to impose such a condition. unless it be to punish those Municipal- 
: show special keenness for education in their areas. Tam quite 
‘as not the meaning of the Local Government, and therefore 

I do not understand why this condition has been laid 
ent of Bengal sees no objection per se to the principle 
cation, only it thinks that, considering the apathy 
. present moment, compulsion is not. suitable. Moreover, 
it is called upon to introduce compulsion in the near futire, it 
find the money out of Provincial revenues, and that it would 
to the Government of India for assistance. The Governments 
and the Punjab oppose the Bill merely on general iar 
of Eastern being almost tory 

The letter of the United Provinces 
















vernment 









the Bill, — 
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_ manner the responsibility for 
tional Despatch of 1854, the Education Commission’s Report 


_ A small calculation will show how long it will take for every boy 


doing so, however, I think I poe briefly, 
for the Bill, so that members should see he gro 

side by side before them. My Lord, the policy of the Go 
in this matter, as I have already observed, is now a fixed p 
Government of India have accepted in the most solemn and 
mass education in this cee The 
E of 1882, 
Resolution of the Government of India thereon, and the Resolution of 
Curzon’s Government of 1904, all speak with one voice om this point, 
that the education of the masses is a sacred responsibilit resting 
Government of India. When we, however, come ider the ¢ 
Be ea uk ae ee ea na 

le is distixictly disappointing. ing the , the ; 

of this century,.and that means after 50 years of educational effort, the number 
of boys at»school in this country was only about 82 lakhs, and the number of ee 
girls only a little over 5 lakhs. Taking only 10 per cent.—not 15 per cent. 
as they take in the West and as they do in official publications, even 












‘in India, taking only a modest 10 per cent.—as the ee 


mn of the | 
total population that should be at school, I find that in 901 only about 
27 per cent. of the boys and about gh 90d cent. of the girls that should 
have beer. at school were at school! gre A the last ten years, elementary 
education has no doubt been pushed on with special vigour and the rate 4 
of progress has been much faster. Even so, what is the position or : 
¥rom a statement which was published by the Education Sie mais arg 
other day, I find that the number of boys at school has risen uring these 
ten years from 32 lakhs to a little under 40 lakhs, and the number of girls 
from 5 lakhs to a little under 7 lakhs.. Taking the new census figures of our 
een this gives us for boys a Pepa. of 81 per cent. and for 
girls 53 per cent. Taking the proportion total school attendance to 
the total population of the country, we find that the pees nee only 
16 ten years ago, and it is now no more than 19. My , all the 
Local Governments have stated that we must adhere to the present voluntary 
basis for extending primary education, and the Bombay Government professes 
itself to be very well pleased with the rate at which it is moving in pa matter. 

ev 

girl of school-going age to be at school at the present rate. I have outed 
just now that daring the last ten years the number of boys at school has risen 
from $2 to 40 lakhs or a total increase in ten years of 74 and the number 
of girls has risen from 5 to under 7 lakhs, or an increase of about 19 lakhs. — 
This gives us an annual increase for boys of 75,000 and for girls of 17,000. 
Now, assuming that there is no increase ulation in future—absolutely no — 
increase of population—an obviously impossible assumption--even rey : 
present rate a simple arithmetical calculation will show that 115 years i sg 
required for every ae 665 years for every girl of school pune ae a 
at school! Even in Bombay, where things, are slightly more it will” 
take at least 75 years ges pede: -going age 6 and 10 years — 
of age to be at school. Well might Mr. Orange, the late Director General of — 






















Education, who was in this Council two years ago, exclaim :-— 


«If the number of boys at school continued to increase, even at the rate of increase th 
has taken place in the last five years, and there was no increase in population, ‘several 
tions would stil] elapse before allethe boys of school-going age were at school.” 


“And well might my late lamentéd friend Mr, Krishnaswamy 
Madras, after a similar examination of the figures for that Preside 
in terms of sorrow :—‘'The voluntary method of persuasion must be 
as a hopeless failure.’ Dre Sh cas f ae 
“My Lord, this then is the position, The Government 
pg eg oy. ge hr gma phe ¢ 
going for the last 60 years is hopelessly slow. Even at the odlera 
iia aN etek 7 : i 


se iN < > 
© <f ; i ; ¥ 





ra 





the reign of 
ple and by the experience 
countries have come to 


education, 
ompares with them. There are also the exam nearer i 
have spoken--examples of the Philippines, of Ceylon and of —which 
are of the utmost importance, and the mere assertion that thei 
are different from those of British India cannot dispose of them. Of course 
© two cases can be exactly alike. But what you ‘must show 
circumstances are so different that what has in 
“not succeed in ours. And till you show this, we are enti 
— which has succeeded elsewhere should also be tried ,in 
{do not see what difference there is between the population of 
the n of the Southern Presidency or between the po 
Be and the population of British Gujarat. Therefore, those who argue 
that these anal will not do on the score that the circumstances are different, 
will have to lish the difference they speak of and. not merely content 
themselves with om assertion that the cases -— wire Somes I will 
mention to-day another instanee—an instance w i was not able to mention 
thst year beeciuc I had. no definite information then on the soy 
of a most interesting iment that has been recently tried with success 
jn another Native State in India. It is a State in the Bombay Presidency 
‘and the experiment has been made under the very eye of the Bombay 
Government, not by the Chief, but by a British officer appointed by the Govern- 
ment as Administrator during the minorit of the Chief-—I refer to the State 
of i. That State has a population of a little over 2lakhs. Captain Burke, 


the 
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Admi r, who was at the head of the State for 6 or 7 years, found that” 
average school-attendance was very low in. the State, being only about . 
cent, of the po ion. Atthe end of 1907, he issued orders through- 
the State m elementary education both free and compulsory under 
S certain conditions. e, however, approached the problem from another 
sos t. He laid down that at least 4 per cent. of the total population, 
s “twice the percentage for British India, must be at school, He 
-_ordere schools to be opened in every village with a po tion of 400 and 
ay r and his orders to the village officials were that where the attendance 
; 4 per cent. there was to be no compulsion, but if it 
Jower than four per cent. comfulsion was to be 5 HN not only in the 
ca in the case of girls! ‘The age limits for boys were laid 
7 and 12 and for girls between 7 and 10, and the respon- 
} ‘thrown on the village officials to ensure at least a4 per cent. 
Education Department of the State inspecting the work with 
nee. And in less than three ears, as a result of these orders, 
‘ school doubled itself In 1907, only about 5,000 
on of little over 2 lakhs were at school; in 1910, 10,000 
the number of schools too had increased; but 
ying results were being obtained, | y aDvone aM | 
Ss) q 
















about what was going on. Those who 
be encountered pope the 
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_ since that cannot be, and if anyone has 









will be dissipated by a reference to the ‘ofa opinions received on th 
Bill, the only alternative is for local bodies to be empowe 
initiative, and introduce compulsion with the sanction t ; 
of the Local Government. bodies, however, cannot take the 
unless there is legislation to empower them, and that is the reason - 
Bill has been introduced. Whether this object is gained by enactin 
law for the whole country or by an amendment of the old Local g 
ment Acts of “ ates See is zen ae: The great tl 0 
make a beginning in introducing compulsion. Once a beginning is 
public mind in the country will be rapidly familiarise with the idea 
compulsion, and it will then not take more-than 20 years at the outside to have 
asystem of universal education in the country in full operation. As 
pean are ee in and other quarters as to how = 
will be regarded by the people, it is necessary to proceed cautiously ; hence the 
proposal that the experiment should first be tried in sslooted areas only. 
Again, there is a fairly general opinion among those who have given 
thought to the subject that for compulsions acai ‘successfully applied in British 
India, there should be among the people a fair spread of elementary education, 
so that they may be in a position to appreciate its benefits. For that reason 
our proposal is that no local body should take up the question of compulsion — 
unless at least 83 per cent. of the school-going mpeg within its area is 
mieete at school. And in the Bill the power to lay down this proportion or 
any other proportion is left to the Government of India, so that if they deem it — 
necessary they might prescribe a higher proportion. Moreover, no : 
under the Bill can introduce compulsion without obtaining the previous _ 
sanction of the Local Government. To begin with, compulsion is contemplated — 
only for boys, though power is taken to extend it, in due course, to girls; and 
I do hope that whenever it comes, it will be so extended to girls. ecost of — 
the scheme is to be shared between local bodies and the Governments in — 
*a reasonable proportion, which, in my opinion, should be one-third for local 
bodies and two-thirds for Local Governments, the actual proportion, however, — 
being laid down by the Government of India, and additional funds being per. 
by the Su e Government at the disposal of Provincial Governments for 
meeting the Government share of the cost. The Bill proposes to exempt very 
people from the payment of fees as a matter of right, and in all | 
‘ocal Hotes, which are empowered to as education 1 
necessary, will be at liberty to remit fees al . The responsil 
for providing adequate school accommodation is thrown on local bodies, w! 
will also have to arrange for a reasonable enforcement of compulsion. 
curriculum must be approved by ¢he Education Dore of the 
Government, and finally, following the example of the compulsory 
other countries, provision is made for absence from school for r 
excuses and penalties provided for wilful absence without reasonable 
_ “This, my Lord, is the Bill, and this is the case for the Bill. 
semen consider the more,important objections which the di 
pvernments have urged: 
some non-official critics. 









































aio Be 10.0. monte! 
provisions of the Bill may een Moslem « 
I will ee ons briefly one va 


ra argument of those who against sion is that — 
} ry of room yet for work on a 7 como es it 33 
| as = sora (orig vm opened, thus showing that the the | i 
c pulsion ; and that in any. ‘ 
en it is not ear goin for com 
segpeae is not acomplete statement of the case, 
certain places, as soon as schools are opened, they are 
t ale official evidence to show that in many areas schools 
children would not come. i 
rin tie a roves al prpers. Mr. May 
1 recorded on the Bill, says :—‘ 
ee ion ot genuine demand for a school on the 


nae an attendance after the school is. provided, ; 
reason schools which have been 


1 the last ; quinquemnial re 
ance. One is undoul 
Sy of eles bial he wa <The a 
. Orange, ‘ towards Speen ee 
ly operate as a cause whi 
i itinte rin 
~ ge een Now, the 
comers all local bodies must be scans 
i edeansnanepn 
d one of compulsion. en. must 
ont ee er, children to school —that would 
ee Ba i Lord, this Bill advocates both sides of this 
9 ute in the areas where the B 
Denied hae ¢ a Sosahealedh bie ae 
com upder the Bill to.pecviie the Aaa 
for tha singssion al.s]l fhe regen x 












y oe 


Fe me coe areca cm igcomprge acm 

y 1 of extension should wai L Ww these ol 

yw siong what is the primary pig! site mass education. — rage | 

‘purpose of mass education is to banish ’ % 
education is a matter of importance that i . ban- 
ished. Now, the primary purpose being to banishuilliteracy, teachers who coul 
teach a simple curriculum of the 8 R’s, and houses hired by or voluntarily plac 
by owners at the disposal of school authorities, must do for the present, In Japan, 
when they n compulsion, they held classes in the verandahs of private — 
houses. I think what was not-beneath the dignity of Japan need not be beneath 
the dignity of this country. Of course I do not depreciaté the value and — 
importance of trained teachers and decent school-houses; but I say that we 
cannot wait till all these defects are first put right before taking up the 
question of banishing illiteracy from the land. Let that work be lutely 
taken in hand, ‘and as we go along let us try to secure for the country 
teachers and better school-houses. 


: 


wild criticism has been indulged in by the opponents of the Bill on this point. 

Nobody denies that the cost of a compulsory scheme is bound to, be large. But 

all sorts of fantastic. estimates have been brought forward to discredit the — | 

scheme in the eyes of those, who can be misled by such tactics. I think the “ 

calculation of cost isa fairly simple one. The “Bill is intended to apply in : 

the first instance to boys only, and we will therefore for the present take the 

cost for boys. ‘Taking 10 per cent. of the total male = as the number 

_ of boys between the ages of 6 and 10, and taking the male population at 
ark 125 millions, according to the latest Census, we find thatthe number of 

boys that should be at school is about 12} millions. Of these, about 4 ions 

are already at school.. That leaves about 8} millions to be brought to school. 


6 


Now, Mr. m4 Director ——— + Education, ina note which he 
for the» Government, _ too! ie ayerage cost of education per 
poorer te 5, the t average cost is less than Rs. 45 %. highest is in 


Bombay Where it is Rs. 6-8 and everywhere else it is less than Rs. 4, 
These figures aré “given in the Quinquennial Report of Mr. Orange. = 
Mr. Orange takes Rs. 5 per head, and I am willing to take that figure. — 4 
Now, Rs. 5 per head, for 8} millions of boys amounts to about 4} crores 
, or, say, 4} crores per year. I propose that this cost should be divided 
el thé Government and the the local bodies in the proportion of two- 
thirds and one-third ; that is, the Government should find 8 crores and local bodies 
the remaining 1} crores, This again will be worked up to in ten years, 
If we have to find this money in ten years, it means a continuous sinerease of 
about 80 lakhs in our annual expenditure on primary education. Allowing 
another crore for pushing on education on a voluntary basis for girls, to be 
reached in ten years, means another 10 lakhs a year, or a continuous annual 
addition of 40 ofrupees in all. Now, I do not think that this is too 
mach for the Government to find. My lord, I have given some attention to the 
question of our finance for some years, and I do not think that an addition of | 
40 lakhs every year is really nd the power of the Government of India. _ 
Moreover, even if it be proposed that the whole of these 4 crores 
should be raised straight off, that all boys should be brought to school comp 
at once, and that a crore of rupees more should he spent on the 
—assuming that these four crores have to be found straight off, 
cent. to our*cus' will solve the problem. Our customs- 
es this, year with the duty standing at a 
bring us 4 crores. Now, 
i at 5 per cent., 























——Yoluntary basis, fould 
| Wenn sin eon every pr ofthe country to 
sien ; in every of t ; 
basis share aly a the all 
ae onal s provi the same terms are equally open to 
where the injustice or inequality comes in. Jf a local body 
he i er local body gets more than itself from Government, the 
is in its own hands. All that it has got to do is to go in for compulsion 
Those who object to the proposed scheme on the score that it 
ial inequality and injustice might object at once to the 
ai jucing compulsion gradually, area by area. *For how aré we to 
area, unless those areas that introduce compulsion first get also at the, same 
time larger assistance from the Government ? *, 
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© “eXforeover, is there absolute equality even at p eg He Bven 
now, on a voluntary basis, the Government, in many Page A 


the 
ears about one-third of the cost of primary education, 
.. areas that spend more get more from the Goverument, and that 
Tess getpless. Is that equal ? ais Ne , 
« Again, the question of sanitary grants. Under the existing arrange- 


spend 


ments, those | dies that go in for the construction of sapi projects 

_ get a certain-grant from the Government. Now, if the local t do not 
: take in hand prac or caplnint injusti Le ee that do 
are assisted by ent, their complaint would be ridiculous, and yet 

it is the same kind of complaint that is urged agains th me.of the Bill. I 

do not think that my weight need really be attach jection on the 
score of finanéial injustice and inequality when it is | that such 


i ity can only be a ing, transitional stage. It is said that under 
the Bill, advanced areas an communities would be benefitéd at the expense 
of the less advanced. That argument is based on a complete misapprehension 

of the scheme. No one has ever suggested, or can possibly that any 

; ‘money should be takon out of existing expenditure on primary education for 
jts extension on a compulsory basis. No one can also possibly wish to curtail 
future increases in* the allotments to education on a voluntary basis. The 
expendititre for introduci compulsion is to come out of additional revenues, 
a Se eT y raised specially by the Gover! t of India, 
“se Government of India’s funds will have necessarily to pass 
oe Local Governments, since education is a Provincial cha But that does not 
ei...” mean that Provincial Governments wjll have to curtail eir present or future 
Belo i on a voluntary basis to finance any scheme of compulsion. 
_- #My Lord, I have so: dealt with the four principal official objections 
acninat tng Bi 1 wilt now refer wory_ bre he three non-official 


ee es have mentioned. The first is ‘that while there 
: ‘objection to compulsion itsélf, the levy of as te, wher 
se ld be necessary, would be most nat le. Imu 
that if we merely want compu 
for the benefits that would 


where almost 
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migetn, we find nt 
cost. It is 











5, staal is still . I cannot ; 
re n em age that the halt compli een 
ax oe hen Pate a in some 


compulsory, must be made 
si taatare for all. 1 frankly confess thatthe 
point was intended to conciliate official o 
always was = where eduéation- was 

owe Two years ago, when I placed m 














corp en tome 
> sabe urged that view in explicit terms. 
aoe Oi is anxious to go as far as possible to conciliate ‘ficial 
opinion, and I therefore put in the provision that no fees should be 
e in the case of those whose incomes were below Rs. 10 a month, and that above 
ps that limit the matter should be left to the discretion of local: bodies. Well, 
Lord, I must frankly admit that I have failed in my object. Official 
oflaion b has not conciliated ; and Ido not see why I should allow room | + 
for a division in our own ranks by adhering to this provision. I shall therefore 
i be glad to go back to my original proposal in this matter that,qwhere education ; 
is eompulaory,, it shou be free. er % : 
“ Lastly, ; a word about the Muhammadan objection. I believe 
3 I need not Ee here never was any yes that the compulsory clauses 
; of the Bill should be yutilized to com boys to learn non-Moslem » 
} . However, to remove. all ccieeperenedah on. this I am 4 
_ perfectly ase that.where 25 children speaking a parti 
attend .a school, provision should be made for teaching ‘thogsighildsen ae 
language; airy where the number is less than that, if should 
to the communi en 0 og whether the children sho e under the 
compulsory Glatisés "of: the Bill or not. I haye di is matter wi 
several leading oe gentlemen and I unders piece = 
meet thole oe ‘a 
' 


“My Lord ve now dealt with all ci ols seel acing aaa 
the Bill, 1 ~ understand ri ee 
opposition in certain quarters to a measure so modest in its scope and so ~ 
oa in its character. No local body is compelled to come under this 
ill, that wants to keep out of it. Any Local Government that wants to 
prevent compulsion being introduced in any particular area, can it by 
withholding its sanction to its introduction. And, lastly, supreme 
control of the Government of India is retained at the ‘iitial b cs 
provision that it is the Government of India that should lay down 
tion of school-going children at school which must be before an: any eal 
© body can take up the question of com n. I cannot seé how such a Re | 
i do harm in any locality. I would only invite the attention of the 
to the fact that at loast » hundred -M ynicipalities, more oF lees, important, 
are willing to-day to try the experiment i their reas it thi is | 
: and I do not see why these Municipalities should not be emitted to make 
fe the experiment. Of « ume the whole thing hinges on w } 
ment of India are pre: “to find a part of the cost. That is in fact, 
the real crux of the question, and whethgr th® Bill is accepted or thrown 
“pay clear that no. largé e: of elementary tio’ 
in-the country, uniess the "Government of India. come fo: 
enetons, Sania asiance I would therefore like to 
charge of Ed : 






































‘to the Hon'ble Member ‘in 
Lord, the Hon’ble Member 


eins ° the other day, 1 
in secre er oa 


"that fae Be ert is ealéd. ‘Now, there are o! 


ay 
private Bill. Why not introduce a 
i - the ground has been cleared by the jection-of this mye? Te : 
‘it to the Hon’ble Mester Se ae ? Ttis 
eo | is room for p on a yoluntary basis. 
oes tp atin education on ® he gc Shas 
as vigorously as possible on a vol 
os pik ints Edueation Department 
it on on a com iia roel 
_* the Hon’ble Member, Is he contént 
the Finance Department and distrjbute them 
oa look on, or is he not ous, 
is duty, to take a hand in the game himself? 
‘there@hould be a division of functions such 
Provincial Governm ents and the Goverment 


1 Pll oan on a voluntary basis should 


Governments. They do not want va nti 
Let us then 


; om it on a “nutes basis. tl 
aesiwernnest porters with cau 


‘resources, come 
countries, efor the 
Let -the pws at eee the pm a compulsion ae 
they will ber the safegua’ ey, deem nese ae 
Let frame aeBill» free “shea! all Si the besilahad which fave 
‘mine, and ama carry it, ga he Se cre Ow on Pie ie 
ti anmounee a generous substan ; 
out the provisions of Pt ths ween tthe “Goren 
npr ct: 


Member in fe location "eh ely i 
io ee lh ee ep pee 
Ton eget done. No one is so simple as to inner: = ‘that a 
ill necessarily mean an end to ‘e 
put tw ey ye a ree 3 

‘and lite 
ness and Pre By 



















country before he left 


too that the homes of my Indian subjects 
Fag labour sweetened ar the spread of knowledge, what 
"in its train—w higher level of thought, of ‘comfort, and of health? Ne 
ana? ‘were ever . May we not.’ he*servants of 


Ba Sie ony i Ne i re hy topo alt futare en 
‘so discharge the ility whic ey impose gener 
this rae Sera enabled to turn to His Majesty’s declaratio 
same fi and reverent gratitude with which the people of Japan 
their Emperor's famous rescript of 1872? My Lord, know that my Bill 
Ye thrown-out before the day closes. I make no complaint. T not even . 
feel depressed. “I know too well the of the preliminary efforts that were — 
required even in England, before the Act of 1870 was either to complain 
or to feel depressed. Moreover, I have always felt and have often said that . 
we, of the present generation in India, can only hope to serve our peg as 
our failures. The men and women who will be privileged to serve her by 
successes will come later. We must be content to accept cheerfully the place that 
has been allotted to us in our onward march. This Bill, thrown out to-day, will 
come back again and again, till on the stepping-stones of*its dead 
measure ultimately rises which will spread light of aoe throughout => 
the land. It may be that this ad avill not come true. It may be that — 
our efforts may not conducé even indirectly to the promotion of the great cause —— 
which we all have at heart and that th tun out after all to a = 
better than the mere ploughing of the sands of the sea-shore. But, «my ‘k 
whatever fate awaits our labours, one thing is clear. We shall be entitled to feel 
that wevhave done our duty, and, where the call of duty is clear, it is better even 
tolabour and’fail than not to labour at all.” s << 


The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy: “My Lord, T“zise to” oppose the © 

motion, and Hon'ble Members will believe me I do it with the regret. 

It is tome an unwelcome duty, a painful necessity. Even up to the last moment 
T cherished the hope that my difficulties would be removed, difficulties which I~ 
anticipated ear and which in the judgment of the country haye 
ash with the ta beteen a eee peel conde: ‘g 
wil e close attention, sympathy an which such an a 5 
Spain pe disinterested worker deserves. I havea bias both for him and — 
great cause which he advocates. But all the same Iam impressed more 

than ever that the scheme embodied in the Bill is ill-caleulated to pines * 
eart. It i | 
























om 








diffusion of elementary education which we all have so much at 7 
this conviction which underlies my opposition to-day. ” It is very painful but. ae 


withal unavoidable. I would be remiss in my. duty to the country in general, — 
and my Province in particular, if I did not oppose the motion. 5 delish : 
“My Lord, I hope my attitude will not be misunderstood. There is need for. 
caution in that my friend Mr. Go in the admirable enthusiasm 
always brings to bear upon his work, is at_ times 
Tak on that are perfectly consistent in 












on his Bill, in his ical ardour he charged me with ix 
with what justice I leave it to the Council to The tax, the 
of which provoked his attack, has now been, practi universally ‘¢ 
a Mae tnlenlty cf is feeling bi ignores A oat ity of 8 ofGal 
ft e a non 
opposing, honestly and from conviction, a 
TE aad al, 3 havo on,greel a Hei a 1 
‘om today a6 when | so eon Mr. Gokhale 


t if there is 



















at 
last year | oheecved : 
wiley. Gokul papers ena 
him for seouriny tion i 


Shs yoeaion a iation” 
verb zr Mr. Gokhale, with his respect for opinion, will - 
Dil a ho as sid torday in Council, in he Tight of the 
Press and those submitted to Government by respongible persons Laarat c nimi 


n the Bill collected and circulated by Given nileatt have © 

d my pom Notwithstanding the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s pare vat 
year, sometimes at great gers sacrifice and inconvenience, — * 
are under the dee obligations inal opt alba : 

the Bi it has been thie . 

diame pposite schools of political t tho’ 
e sayrotiag which in one view consti 
n that, if Sie coma let { 
iling opinion. It is not confined to o 
Surendrana jea, a veteran leader muti. 0 Oe OT obs i 
noble cause of education, in the valuable micouinees he has recorded on ponies as 
- Secretary to theIndian Association, a body of ont politicians 


“atime hn is “By friend the Hon’ Mr. Bhupendranath Sen be has 5 


“ePhe Committee are afraid that a pu np nm enactment relating to primary ‘aad 

+ xeg education would share the fate of the inage Bill relating to sanitation, and its provi- 
} a generally availed of and the Act remain more or less nugatory.” 

contrary view is held by high officials conscious of the respon- 

ENTS position, and the fear is frankly exp that the control 

a betes © the Local Government over local bodies in the matter of the 

into particular areas will be a weak cheek : 

; ihr vaon naive we aoe for plc rasons. Rho 
f Government ; : 
a that the Bill is only permissive, and that it rests with the ; 

ata ead it or not, ‘The opinions received show what political pressure 
Wea be put onthe Looal Government if such an expodiont wore adopted * 
on is practically unanimous, again, that the compulsion, provided 

will be reduced to a nulli in practical working ; : 

have been tid dowa. It has been Tehtly oth ope" out 

n under the Act ‘could be effective. , 

about the inadvisability of vesting the local bodies with 
of initiation, in that they are are too much under the thumb — 

resented at the time by the Hon’ble Mr. Qui 
rave received | math Lapeer fe Dstt 


an etinecdens ee: e 





- inerease in local taxation in 





a situation the District Officer 
in the background, and manages the show from behind the scenes. — 
does not commit the Government either way. 


4 *. A Ries hi 
-- ® § number of other high officials have 4 SE opinion | 
the local bodies are not really representative. The Collector of Sholapur ap 
Mr. Webster, lector of Tippera, are among them. Mr. Fischer, Com- 
missioner of Chittagong, says : ; = ae 
$ be. "eam istrate (Mr. Webster) himself expresses a doubt whether the 
Commissioners and the District Boards as constituted are sufficiently representative of 
masses of the people to make them good judges of the expediency of extending the Act to — 
any particular area? and thongh their action would require the previous sanction of Govern- 
ment, he does not think that this form of local option would prove sati! Int 


“ Mr, Molony,“Oommissioner of Gorakhpur, and the Hon’ble the Ohief — 3 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces recommend a referendum to the elec- q 
torate before application of the Act, obviously under the belief that the local 
bodies do not faithfully represent the people. Whether this should be so or not, 
is a different matter, but since that is the case we must face the fact ] 

“My Lord, clause 8 is the most objectionable feature of the Bill. I sub-- 
mitted to thé Hon’ble Members last year an education cess would be yn- 
popular. The opinions *yecorded prove that the condemnation is almost 
universal. Even the Local Governments strongly condemn such an imposition. 
The Bengal Government characterises the auiggested taxation ‘as oppressive’. 
The Government of Eastern Bengal and m is ‘ not prepared to advocate 
special taxation ’. The United Provinces Government : 
© jg not convinced that the principle of granting powers to such local bodies under which 
they can levy rates, the proceeds of which will be earmarked for education purposes, is one 
which is suitable to local bodies in this Province.’ ~ a 

“The Punjab Government, speaking of the cess and the fines realisable 
under the Bill, points out : 

‘An educational impost of such a kind would be intolerable in the Punjab, particularly 
as what was recovered in fines would represent only a tithe of what would be extorted by the 
badly supervised bodies and persons who would have to put the provisions of the Act in force’ ~ 

« he Central Provinces Government observes : H 

© When, however, the question of funds is raised, there is a general consensus of opinion /~ 
that they must be found by the Imperial or Provincial Government, and the provisions of 
Bill which provide for local taxation either meet with disapproval or are ignored? 


“ Mr. Sly, Commissioner of Berar, condemns the cess ¢ ‘ : 

‘ Additional taxation is always unpopular and would be doubly so w! ined - with 
compulsory education.’ chia 80: Sie Coen er 
_ “The Bombay Government notices ‘ the extreme undesirability of enhanc- ~ _ 

ing taxation.’ According to the Madras Government ‘ the levy of an sare bf 
local rate could not fail to cause the graye discentent in the areas to-which it 
applied.’ That Government further points out that ‘in Ireland there is mn 
_ education rate.’ The Chief Commissioner of Coorg thinks ‘it would be 
impossible to find these funds without } a cess on the land-reyenue whi 
would bear very heavily on the people and would be extremely unpopul: 
The Burma Government aprereney is convinced that there is no —y 

xa urna, and holds that ‘the cost would not be 

under present conditions hy Municipalities and local areas” 
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to entail,’ Municipa' c 
y do not approve of the sections dealing with the levy of fees.” 
c “(Phe charge of primary education should be considered one of h 
‘i Government ud be peared t eal with it out of Imperial funds, as far as 
and certainly when free compulsory primary education Peintrodnced.” 2 
— “Pub opinion in this matter has been influenced by 
 ysiderations. ‘The tax has been attacked mainly on two grounds ; 
obs ape enough to make it impracticable, inequitable and unac 
- first placo, it means double taxation for people who cannot 
from payment of school fees for their children, and the bulk “6f them are 
“Tn the next place, the rate must of necessity be heavy.” If the Bill is to 
i tifective, the cost to the local bodies concerned cguld only be met by ee a 
Fas ‘local taxation. To give one illustration : Amritsar is a city w “he 
will in all probability be one of the selected areas in which the Bill, if passed, 
be introduced. It is an industrial centre, a big prosperous town. And, 20% 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Lumsden, says local taxation will 
st be quadrupled : ‘In Amritsar city alone it is calculated that the rate 
will have to be raised by no less than nash» 2 cent. The heart of the most — 
ardent enthusiast Pore! in the presence of these facts. It has also 
pertinently observed that if there is to be a special education cess, there is 
nothing to prevent in principle the imposition of special cesses for equally 
urgent local needs like sanitation, medicul relief, improved communication, 
: Can any responsible Government be expected to sanction such heavy 
taxation inthe tecth of universal opposition ? Mr. Gokhale himself admits 
. that taxation in India is equal in incidence to the taxation in the United 
Kingdom and France. ee 
“Phe position therefore is this, The introduction of free and compulsory 
elementary education is a question of funds, A special cess is out of the 
ion. The.money must be found by Government, which means the 
Government. The Provincial Governments are more or less strait- 
d for funds. ‘The defrayal of the whole cost by the Government of India, 
“oy for the matter of that by the Provincial Government, involves general - 
taxation. The ‘on then arises, can this taxation be increased Will 
Mr. Gokhale advocate the imposition of » resh taxes ? Is the sense of the 
ity favourable to any increase in taxation ? On this point, at 
; cara of oubt. Any further increase in taxation will 
‘en pular and ill produce an amount of hardship and di , 
paki toally dangerous, 


“oe 
' which 


discredit Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of 
Government. 





















¥ ‘This will naturally considerably onrtail 
sources for more backward localities. ‘The loss Of the la 
“For Government therefore to support fin: 

- tion in towns only is not to be ofe Such” 





‘object of the Bill,—mass education,—and the cause o: entary 
receive a check which can only be disastrous. As Bahadur M. M. 
Chairman of the District Council of Balaghat, observes in his illum 
note on the Bil:— — ch 
«The cost of such compulsory and free education is likely to be 


enormous, and whi 
ever may be the favoured areas so selected to be oar immediately under the 
jon of the Act (and there may be a nurhber of centres so selected), they 
will immediately draw, for that limited area, large and additional sums from 
< cial revenues, Which would otherwise remain available for the extension ar 
imparting of efficient primary education in the other larger areas...........-+++ 
result will therefore be that though there will be greater extension of education — 
where it-already is finding favour to a certain extent, on the other hand, owing 
to the diversion of funds and consequent shrinkage of resources, the rate 
progress in the other creas will actually be retarded for want of funds.’ 7 
« A scheme of universal education is the only equitable and effective scheme 
in these circumstances, but is singularly inopportune. The cost is prohibitive. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale only the other day described the financial position of 
the Government in terms which I make no apology for quoting : ; 
‘Now, as regards......... the condition of the finances, I think its prosperity is a matter — 
which is open to very serious doubt, Only the year before last, the on'ble Finance 
Minister impoved fresh taxes on the country, because, in his view of things, the revenue then 
raised was not sufficient for the requirements of the State. It is true that last year there was 
a surplus and possibly, owing to the extraordinary circumstances of the year that is about to 
close, there will be another surplus announced next month....,...., Very probably in 1918, if 
the opium-revenue is really extinguished, our finances will pass through a very trying time.’ 
“Can an ap for incurring the enormous expenditureinvolved ina: * 
complete scheme of primary education be successfully made to Government in ~ 
this state of its finances, unless the country be prepared to submit to very 
—e: additional taxation? This last contingency need not be seriously 
considered. ‘ 


“My Lord, it must be admitted that the financial results of an na a ce 
















scheme of universal elementary education for the whole of British India, as_ 
worked out now by responsible authorities, would damp the ardour of the m fj: 
gehent educationist. . 8. K. Agasti, Collector of , shews that, even 
r a small town like Balasore with a population of 21,000, the annual 
of an adequate system of primary education, at. Rs. 850 for each 
school, would be Rs. 21,000. For the district 
at Rs, 5} lakhs. The necessary initial outla; 











cabo maid bet rs as 
rupees wou uired anni eo 
iietion for the ‘district as aguinah r 
The capital cost is again omitted, The u 
Siadishes from available statistics that, at Rs. 867 for every 100 infi 
- agra ndi ai pad 2,27,540 a year aed that — 
cost equi nein a present expenditure 0 
For a small distyict like, Fyzabed District Board requires Rs. 2} 
initial and Rs. 1,25,000 every year for maintenance charges. 
rato, it can be easily imaginél what 
on 


‘an enormous expenditure is in 
system of elementary education throughout 
India, covering an area of 1,152,894 square miles, with 1,571 
inhabitants and upwards and 602,411 villages, and a total 
254,820,616, of according to percentage, ue 


r0) 













2 secon: and high educat 
that the annual amount can be 
‘number of schools can be built forthwith » 
universally condemned. And until the mor 
provided with sufficient school accor odation, 
system of compulsory and free elementary education. 
is, in existing circumstances, trul insurmountable, Mr. 
le down the cost of his scheme, limited to the big towns, at 
(ig 40,00,000 a Ido not know how far the estimate is correct. But be 
| that as it may, the scheme will not solve the real problem of mass education ; 
| Gt-will effect only a fringe of the vast population. 
The Calcutta University objects to Mr. Gokhale’s scheme Vecause a diver- 
‘sion of funds from the support of high education is aperchopiat "as Bs 
: way 6 Sir Asutosh Mukerji and his colleagues on the Syndicate 
, uly 
















: sae 


pate 











ar 
‘vith a shortsighted opposition to elementary’ education, Gov- 


ernment have to look to the needs of both sorts of education, and the 
country will not favour the development of the one at the expense of the 


“The problem has become infinitely more difficult in India by the easte 


eee of the and there is a consensus of opinion that high-caste 
will not join the same school as the ‘ untouchables.’ We want, therefore, 


a very much number of schools than what the population would other- I 


wise require. js means increased cost. Mr. Walker, the level-headed Com- 
missioner of | agpur Division, undoubtedl, is right in saying that ‘the 
‘Glasses will not“hold out long, and one genuine benefit of the measure must be to 
break down caste distinctions.’ But so long as this consummation does not 


schools must be maintained. In India religious and — 


- “Finguistic differences also necessitate the establishment of a very much larger 
~ number of schools than has been found adequate elsewhere. 











pith considerable truth, that a four years’ course is useless, The Hon! 
oa i of the Central Provinces opines that ‘ more than half the 


a 
course. To get the best value for the money spent 


full six rs’ course must be provided. And wider provision ees rel a 
* wade for secondary and high education to enable some of the 


 ecThe scheme of the Bill is further criticised, and in my humble opinion ; 
i ble the 


course lapse into illiteracy.’ The danger is 


de 
Par 


5 Phot geome for supply for the promotion of beneficial objects which has 


tase since Tscn te tate me ‘to change 


i to the effect of the 1 
: Sinn nna economy. For an an, the District 
-Ghazipur remarks— ere : 








inept yna” tintivesof Your. 
it narrate = 
pcg aes ity, is ‘that the 


fires of * your * Vi Lan ilecbeapage pres 









has been “Government. Lil ts are being made, 
eee Sir. Ls 1” we have ees: sympathetic Minister wh 
awake to théi ‘of his and with the generous resp' 





eetwood Wilson’s term of office, we may yet look forward y 
of primary education such as would justify 
free elementary education at a minimum — 


Sir Guy 
lively hope for an early aren 
the introduction of compulsory and- 
of inconvenience to the taxpayer.” 


The Hon‘ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis: ‘“ My Lord, I am sorry 
have to op this motion, though the bodies of which I have the honour to | 
President have lent their support to the Bill, however qualified and restricted 
support may be. I oppose it because after mature consideration I think it 
unnecessary and unpractical.. Ihave always heen opposed to the me 
compulsion. I shall be untrue to myselfas a representative of the lan 
whose interests I have the honour to represent in this Council, if Ido not OEP He 
the principle of compulsion on the ground that it is prejudicial to those 
interests, besides being of doubtful value to the subject of compulsion. With 
tion going on in villages by means of plague, malaria and exodus to the oe 
towns and consequent scarcity of aabias, any weaning of children from the side 
of their parents for even such a good object as education is likely tobe felta = 
calamity. Even =~ “eer 3 have voted ing on Bill wep voted eH ih 
under so/many conditions it will be very very long before . Gokhale’s 
object will be accomplished. 7 see 
os Lord, I t, if I oppose the motion, I do it, not from an ¥: 
SiGe y with its es or from any want of a eestatioa ae 
Mr. Gokhale’s motives and able exposition of its merits, but from the 
conviction that it is unnecessary and unpractical. The cardinal scr = 
ciple of the Bill is as ape-¥ Hi education: I disagreed with Mr. 
yiew last year for reasons which my friend thought were prompted 
great anxiety for the interests of the classes as opposed to masses, th 
was more in the fear I then expressed than a superficial examination ile 
T observed further that, even to the very people for whose benefit the measure 
i education would not prove a_blessir 


























my opinion. Auth 
ties who are expected to be in touch with the feelings of the rural popul: 
and to be acquainted with the conditions of have come to: 


og « Ms *. 

« , ions of section 6 aim a blow at many in which p 
bis . of their children. Previous lene : he 
wil than temporary, because 


id 









‘The District Inspector of Schools of Amritsar testifies to 
‘send boys to school :— : SEI obit 
sat present are overfull; the demand for the opening of more ‘schools is 
e ee tec ay is everywhere cramped and unsuitable, «...Give the pr 

Spek aon! under a competent and sympathetic teaeher,—they are sure to vit, 












©The Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of the Central. i 
forcibly exposes the unsuitability of the Bill : a 
Tt ig idle to talk about education bein made compulsory when the number of heal iar 
is so deficient that the one-mile distance Timit will exempt more than half the chi n- m 
the country side, ....... Any funds that are available can be better devoted to .. sis 
- tha erepeain, “hich sneans merely the concentration of funds for the education of 
- the few at the expense of the many.” i 
_. My Lord, the nr mage is really a question of 
; money, led schools can be all over the 
% for funds. It is useless introducing com) 
vardness of the country in the 
of edue ties’ and not to any inherent repugnancé to 
We must fe efficient schools in sufficient number in both towns and 
before we think of compelling unwilling parents to send their boys to 
According to 8 , in 1892 schools were accessible to 
tically all children in Treland, whereas in India to-day we have, on an 
erage, only one school in an area of eleven square iles. jenc 
| accommodation is now the desideratum, and 
haye more money. ‘The application 
instead of providing a satisfactory 
ing education 
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* mi areas, 
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od up al sure. et : aria a 
a 1909-1910, a Gomiiobey stem ‘is by no means — 
‘success.’ The Report *réfers tothe f 1 failure of the comp 


- convictions 
‘ 


said: 


regard to its other duties. = 


gress.’ “In that year there were 17,336 applications for 
















Bet a es 

com juical situation is dangerous. 
all about it. Ido not know mygeh of om where they say that comp 
sory education has beén introduced, but’ 1 will be glad if there too, after : 
time, we do not» liéar similar . In this country we have — 


experience of compulsion in connection with measures for the prevention of * 

. Besides, "th ience of more advanced countries is an unsafe guide — 

ere in India, which is sadly deficient in school accommodation, teachers and 
the right sort of men to serve on Attendance Committees. It is well known 

that in England tuition in elementary schools is more in the hands of ladies. — 
Several generations will pass‘before we have here an equally favourable eondi- 

tion. i ‘ 


“ eae poe all other objections, the cost of a sati scheme of : 
compulsory education, which must be free, for a vast country like ndia, is so 


enormous that it cannot be said to be within the range of practical tira 
Unless Government undertakes to pay for it, even at a big like Nagpur, ~ 
we cannot introduce compulsory elementary education immedi ~ even though 
the municipality has every desire to Ily carry out Mr. Gokhale’s wishes. 
We have a total population there of 180,000 inhabitants, of whom 19,500 must 
be children of school-going age. Half the number, 9,750, must be children 
between six and ten years of age. The annual cost of providing elementary 
education for this number would be too great for the present resources of the « 
municipality. This charge that we will be hopelessly urlfit to bear at least 
for some years to come. And yet Nagpur is an industrial centre, with mills — 
and ginning 4actories. Additional taxation at a heavy rate only can yield the 
n amount ; but that is not feasible. The it rates, “ag they are,-are 
much felt by the people. Only a week ago Mr. Gokhale himself pointed ont 
that the proportion of total taxation, imperial and local, to the national income 
in the United Kingdom, lrance and Toda was approximately the same. He — 















© Now if they took the total national income in the three countries, they would find, and 
jt was a remarkable coincidence, that in each country the total taxation burden borne by the 

e for central and local purposes together amounted to about 11 or 12 per cent. of the 

income.’ Crh os, 
* Any suggestion of fresh taxation in a poor country like India gaaink 
finder the circumstances be seriously entertained. There is a general feeling 
thatthe money should be found by the Government of India. Eyen the 
Collector of Satara says :— ‘ id 

“When onée there is a general desire, the cost should be-borne chiefly by the 
England’ ri eset 


“The Bombay Corporation make a similar sw; 
Government do this in the present state of its finanges 
happy if it does; but there ‘is small hope it will 


vit 









_  Moredver, it is a question if, after 
" perhaps at the expense of the 
ss. De e been e: about 


very few realise the,en 
last few years in our elementary schools; but ‘from 
Ppetoyes ae ete., the children are 


Te also says :— : 
r the the unwillin and ii children are to! i 
so gargs airing g incapable = , 
“ My Lord, re cms ht i abo cen, F 
i se eee en Bis le willing to hire it; the ‘result t 
r Geea-tiey axe at school, are employed for extravagant 
. As'soon as they can satisfy His Majesty’s Ins 
in the fifth standard or such higher standard as as the local au 
‘enter into some unskilled employment like that of the. 
time they are 18 or 19 years of age, they, having learnt no 
to join the ranks of the unemployed. : 
D great disadvantage we in India labour under is the 
hy dev gol hn rentary know 
le wi ly element 
dear it individual and communal a 
of all Feiga Provinces, education has pak 
pees, an the urmese Deputy, Commis: 


+f narcoge erthe ie that mon, Si ae 
nie ig lea 


which are 


7 a poeta rag 
neglect their SRE ee 


meee om 
of which the Durbar nts and pty 
a ae a 














: they are reluctant to adopt the only effective means of removing the ‘ 
cause of their helplessness, namely, their illiteracy. This reminds me, as — 


I said, of the physician who went on ibing for the ptoms of 
mt, arioine tae malaria, opium for -eseinag and some thee medicine for 

ieitache, ‘while the 200% onee. Of Se. Ae eek Bena idence ina fal => 
swamp, was ey —. Tf he had simply advised his patient to remove 
to a healthier locality, he might have spared himself all the trouble. and the 
patient the suffering and the expense. Government are ready to interfere 
with the freedom of contract and to spend lakhs of rupees in measures to 
prevent other people from cheating the raiyats. But they fight shy of a very ares 
modest Bill wa te that‘of my Hon’ble friend to ‘make the raiyat able to take 
care of his own interests without extraneous assistance. Can it be denied that —~ 
if ou raiyats were not so hopelessly ‘illiterate, some at least of these measures 
would be unnecessary ? Is there any doubt that in so far as the provisions of 
this Bill are found capable of application to eo apyego locality, in that 
locality there is bound to be a steady diminution of illiteracy in course 
of time ? I should like here to guard myself against a possible misun- 
derstanding. I do not for a moment question the anxiety of the 
present vernment to promote measures for the rapid spread of 
education. No one can do so after the substantial proofs which Government 
have given by their liberal grants and after the striking statement of the 
Hon’ ae inance rad who inn us of Your re — ‘elt 
interest in education. a1 res; ly upon this Council is this: — 
that in every other civilized pecan putty elitaiy measures, however 
liberally epee’ by Government, have proved ineffective in bringing about 
real mass jon, and that it is high time we made a beginning in the 
direction of eed, principle. Of course, it is said, that the country 
is not ready for a Bill of this kind. My contention, on the other hand, is that 
you can never know whether the country is ready or not except by means of 
a measure of this kind. At present there is only the bare statement of the — 
local officials against the weighty testimony of, I think I am right in ig, 
the majority of the elected representatives of the people in this Council. — 
Hon’ble friend does not ask that compulsory education should be introduced at 
once throughout the seers. Se as provided ample Pnyiwiacng: for Local 
Governments to determine w! x the provisions of the should he 
or not to any , and it would be impossible to apply those provisions to 
any place t the wishes of local authorities. Wirt more 
local auth desire? Surely it cannot be seriously eon' that 
not a single suitable locality in the whole Indian Empi a 
Se oe os Seg ae hee cree 

assuring this Council, that not Jack of 
of the excellent work of Local Governments in he od i 





















































make these remarks. In my* own Presidency, 
uestions haye largely occupied the time and attention of His E 
rge Clarke, and Tam sure I am i 
ae I say that His Exeoll 





















educated and this extremely 
and moderate Bill were to be rejected by us in deference to, 1 admit, the strong 
; weighty oppositions of the Locai Governments.” : 
“ My Lord, it was not with a little 
ee 3 .my two hon'ble frfends who eome 
. Tsay Iwas ised, because I have before 
opinion of bodies to which both of them helene am a a 
l The Nagpur Municipality, in a reso! Ww es 
was passed in July when both of them were nt, stated distinetly th pAb ST ped) 
approved of a, of Mr. Gokhale’s Bil, while my friend the H le 
Sir ar Chitnavis who has been just now speaking expressed brs 
_ which, if logically carried out, would mean the sto of education as they 
imply that education is an evil and is likely to uce very deletatious eff 
all over the country.” 4 &* y 
‘The Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis: “Paid not say that, I 
only said with to my ea that it would not be able to inttoduce 
- the provisions of the Bill immediately for want of resources.” Ps 
The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar :—“ My friend just now made remarks 

about the debilitating and enervating effects of education generally,” 


i The Hon'ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis: “I only ine out, 
my Lord, what had’ been said about compulsory education in England. I 
: ouily read thoee extracte.” , : 


ie the Hon ple Mr. Mudholkar ; “I do not suppose this-explanation will 
at all affect correctness of whatI said. To resume {my argument: the 
Nagpur Municipality said that elementary education should be free and compul- 
5 Snipa ame palerag 18 (2) (2) there is room for 
“vn of opinion as to whether any portion of the expenditure should be 

. fake by the Local Government or not. [I ma; paconthoclcaliaiennt: 








































has been said at all about exemption being granted cal bodies. ] 
*s Committee’s resolution p to say that so far as the 
is concerned, it i a to see elementary education free in 

vs without having recourse to Goreme for 


| assistance, bub if clause 18 (2) (6) becomes law then free educati 
© Gea math 











ould be introduced here much sooner. et Council said 
i a ae erally the provisions of the Bill, but suggest 

| of in provisions which in no way at all 

of the Bill. 


Dadab hoy also said that the 
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by my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
cannot be rate that the bulk of the 


J 

is in favour of the measure, Most of the 1 is 
a misconception, the misconception — --that. it is of 
that it is the scope of this Bill, to apply immediately the pr 
eng education throughout the count All the arguments 

advanced against the Bill proceed on assumption, that the is to 
have general application all through at once, That is an_entire i oti 
of the nature of the measure. ©. measure wants Governmet to 
in a tentative manner and on asmallscale. It is in recognition of the 

iar circumstances of India that this method has been adopted. We have 

rom the Punja> Government the statement that there is, among the majori 
of the people of the Province, a ‘disinclination not only against compul- 
sory education, but yee education of any kind whatsoever. My Lord, 
theestatement comes from a high authority and I have to poe gs 5 
bow to it. On the other hand, I might mention»that a paper whi 
voives the opinion of the Mahammadan community says that it would be 
a t mistake to say that the Muhammadans did not accept the prin- 
ci of the Bill which Mr. Gokhale has brought forward. hatever be 
the *opinion, of the Punjab people as understood by the Punjab Government, 
there is no reason why the Punjab people should set. the pace for other batee of 
the country. ‘The fact is, here in the papers which Government have published, 
the clearest evidence that in various parts of the country demand has been made 
for education and that the demand is spreading. In one of the opinions,—a 
most th opinion—given by a gentleman who is not a Brahmin and who, 
so far as 1 know, has not associated himself with political movements like 
the Indian National Congress or the Provincial Conferences, a gentleman 
who also holds that the Bill is not wanted in the present circumstances of the 
country, is the admission of the great wave of enthusiasm which has swept over — 
the country and of the demand for schools which is increasing more and more. 
We have therefore from the opponents of the Bill this testimony beyond ques- 
tion, that the supposed circumstances of the Punjab, where education is not at 
all wanted, is not typical of the circumstances in other parts of the country. 
That education is wanted in these parts and should be spread is recognized by 
Government, and Government themselves have been one | rovision for it. 
The opposition to the Bill has been very aptly descr y the Hon'ble 
Mr. eas falling under certain categories which he has described. I 
shall not go into the matter again, but shall only deal with one or two of the 
objections which are brought forward. or friend the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, 
even while expressing his deep sympathy with the principle of free and 
compulsory education in the abstract, has drawn for us a lurid picture 0 
the dissatisfaction which would be created throughout the country, of the 
burden of taxation which would be thrown on the ecne of other he 
ships that would arise, under the working of the Bill. My Lord, all these dread- _ 
ful results rest evidently on the ped ce which he himself puts forward, — 
that the thing has to be worked on no other than what he calls a com n- 
sive basis. Itis one of the favourite devices resorted to, when a » of 
reform is i ced, by which the reform is sought to be killed. If you want 
to stave off reform, say that the reform will not do any good unless it is 
introduced ‘on the largest scale possible, and then the next moment e up- 
on the serious consequences which would result by its oper: 
The same device was téd in regard to the ions of the 2 
the n of these Councils. At that time 
was given to all the people in all the different parts of the country to 
representatives, representative Councils could not at all be pro: 
i , and for this the masses were not ready. The G 









been some opposition. but 
pposi ae 
baer) 






















































ciples have to be 
for the masses is 





laces and where certai: 
expenditure of which so much is 


necessary if you at once introduce free and compulsory education 
5 fhe areas, iereepoctive of whether the pols are willing or are ected ; 
_ or not. Tf however you begin cauti , there is no reason why it. 
be beyond the resources of the loca bodies or of the Government. 
_ reference to this a curious argument was brought forward by my friend the 
‘ ‘on’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, an argument which has also been urged by others also 
‘Tt is said that i not be fair to impose any education rater My 
ees iv teh have pronounced eget pegrticrnen free | 
ion, if | are really serious, if theyare really sincere in 
thei! profeaions about free and compulsory education 5 ae ake geo ae 
The Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy : “Tam sorry, my Lord, to ifiterrupt my 
~ Hen’ble friend. T can assure him that I am as sincere as he himself is. ’ 


‘The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar : “I say if my Hon’ble friend and others 
- who take his stand are serious and sincere, then they must be prepared to put 
their hands in theit pockets. It is no use talking of free and compulsory 
education if one is not prepared to make any sacrifices. 
“Tt is the mo Beg the Imperial Government. to find money and it is 
ally the duty of t! local bodies. It is no use asking for free and com- 
pu “education if we do not find the money which is required for the 
rpose. After all, even if we take the figures as given by some of them, what 
isthe amount which would be required to be locally raised for making this 
beginning ? It would be at the most an imposition of just one pice in the rupee” 
-like other local cesses, and this would give us an education cess which would 
satisfy the purpose and meet all the requirements of the present. I understand 
‘that ‘a proposal has gone forward from the Central rovinces Government 
that non-agricultural incomes also should be taxed for education as is the land 
is ¢ ay geet mgaesticn, ate 3 it should not 
eaceepted if there is no other method of proceeding in the matter. 
©M Lord, the method which has been suggested by the Bill is one in which " 
bility for the adoption offeompulsion is taken off the shoulders of Govern- 


B shouldare of the people, that ity upon thoes mise ct : 
y caer i socalities ate oc See i 

iment in the matter. ee ae ee Z tae | 
bodies are to find part of the money, and most of them, 

































































of elected members, will not even venture to put 
gt the 1 1 ‘thea 















(Mr. Mudholkar ; Nawab Abdul Majid.) (sim 3 


“ My Lord, now that there is a great enthusiasm for education, should we 
nit aake attempts from now to esta wah thie principle of universal education 
in localities which are fitted for this purpose ?” e 

The Hon’ble Nawab Abdul Majid « “ My Lord, while full; pathising 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale and the laudable object which Soe he 6 
been introduced, I regret to say that T cannot su it. The circumstances of — 
Tndia are such, that a law like that which the Bill embraces will not be of much 
benefit to the people of India as a whole. When the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale had 
moved a Resolution on compulsory education in 1910, I was one who had Loopeee 5 
him then. After two years of mature consideration, I am still of opinion un- 
less saf are provided by which Muhammadan education on the lines in 
which the Muhammadan boys are educated at present, is secured to them, the« 
Bill as it stands, instead of doing good to*them, will cause a great deal of harm to 
them. Speaking of my Province, where the Muhammadan ¢ ent is not rey 
represented in educational institutions, the result of passing this Bill into law 
be that the death-blow will be dealt to the Urdu language. Already a Urdu-Hindi 
controversy is raging bitterlyin the United Provinces, and attempts are made —I | 
say determined attempts—to create a Hindi language full of Sanserit words, which, 
it is said, will some day replace the Urdu altogether. ray 7 bot if education is 
thade free and compulsory, is it not natural that those etermined to replace 
Urdu by Hindi will try their best to teach Muhammadan boys a Hindi la 
which is disliked by a” Muhammadan. So I say that, unless it is distin 
provided that Muhamimadans will have the same kind of education which is 

table to them, I for one am of opinion that the Bill in its present form will 
not benefit the Muhammadans. Then, again, will these schools, where the 
elementary education will be imparted, give any religious education or not. 

The Bill does not say anything about the religious education, and so I 
understand it has no concern with the religious education. The consequence 
then will be that a Muhammadan boy will have to give up his religious edu- 
cation, and be compelled to attend a recognized school under the Bill. To 
a omer - i rst ideal is, to be a true Muhammadan, ered — a be 
attained only if a boy in his early ages is given a ; r religious education. 
A Muhammadan boy is hm ‘engi first end 5 pelbir and some Urdu 
religious works. All this will be lost to him in a recognized school. But it 
may be said that these will be secular schools only, and the Muhammadan boys 
can be excused on religious grounds. Let us Took to the result of this argu- 
ment. If will be this, that those who do not care for religion so much, will 
get a State secular education at the expense of those who will not attend 
the recognized schools. Taxes will have to be paid by all, but only one 
community will gain the advantage. A Muhammadan boy then should 
either give up his religious education to attend these recognized schools, or if 
he does not attend them then he must give up the advantages of these schools. 
If the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale Hiad provided in his Bill that adequate ion 





will be made for sectarian education, then probably many Muham will 
have given him their unqualified support. The mach in the es 
a school attendance Committee provided in the Bill to watch the wor' of 

the Act (if passed into law) is also one which is full of Be So: 
first question arises about the constitution of these Committees. oe Eales 


Bie submit is “goon a which is full of 
the masses of the po 
been 


the mn 
Wil a yg ne ere 
| ay blame on TOVE and say 
prom deprive them i hile, and 


their servieos? “My Lord, those wlio know the 


is resorted to. I fully endorse the opinion 
when it says that ‘The prevailing 
of the scheme was not so importan 
ent of the Government and the resentment of | 
+ will be held responsible for all. «In a coun’ I 
rumours, I beg to submit that it is 
mt of compulsion in any measure 
ing the masses in their life. 
conservative in all its oe and i at 
merely legislation wi highly detriment 
policy in this country should be one of 


in 

The most prudent step will be to, 

ti schools all over the co: with the 
at opularise education 


with one sweepi oca 
cag wir et gal sal es the e li Deragie. 
my hum le opinion is tt compulsion mao i 
= irel t the iteduton af ems in Taio. Tf there 
Se fer ne nliay at the: concaton, being. sah ‘te tan 
; while i icy of the education bei le 3 i 
mit | be then the Muhammadan interests must be safeguarded. tray : 
their cherished Urdu must be to them 
s ’ i i in their Maktabs to their boys must 
the uestion is the question of funds. It will not bedenied — 
ition is made and compulsory, a much wider educational machi- 
§ to be created. Teachers by thousands walleye tae 
; “ronan = emanates e erected, and other ni s like 
ips, ete., will have to be provided for. In order to meet these expenses, 
must be found somewhere. The present revenue 
to meet these demands. But money will have 
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~~. that any tax Jevied, and the amount realised from it, will never be able to meet 


















; [Nawab Abdul Majid.) 
an additional he je eacogage on them. It will be asourée of ate 


among the landed c | Now remain those who cannot be 
Tanded classes. These, I submit, will be the people who are likely to be be ; 
if benefited at all by free and compulsory edaication. I venture to submit, there- 
fore, that these people should be called to contribute largely"towards the educa- 
tion tax. I mean, if large demands for funds for education come into existence, 
then these people ought to pay the tax. But the demand will be so large 


the demand. I mever *forget that the Hon’ble Mr. Go wants free 
and compulsory education to: be introduced gradually. 1 the ultimate 
object is the introduction 6f such an education universally t the 
whole of India—and any opinion which is to be formed m be formed with + — 
reference to such an ultimate object. Before we agree to this vast i 
project we must consider and weigh all the consequences befo : 
“My Lord, the last subject that I wish to bring to the notice jis Council 
isthe labour question, which is sure to come into existence if education is 
made compulsory, and it is sure to have serious effect on the landed 
classes in this ecuntry. When the mass of the people ate educated, the agricul- 
turists, labourers and artizan classes will at once commence to dislike their 
resent condition. They will consider themselves to have risen to a higher level. 
any will give up their hereditary trade and profession, and will either go in 
for services or some other profession higher than the one they had been pursuing 





_Kitherto. The Government of Tndia and the landed classes will then be put to 


Face a dangetous labowtr*problem. Socialistie ideas, which are absent from our 
country, are borind:to, come into existence. The people who are in affluent 
tircumstances will ‘be Jooked upon with envious eyes. Their wealth will be 

sidered to be illegal gaihs which will be consi rede +o be fit to be divided 
all. SWages*will go up, and discontent will increase. Every sort of agita- 


‘tion which always follows in the train of discontent will epring up. Instead of 


controlling town agitation, Government will have to devote its energies to control 
agitation in villages—a much wider area and most difficult to. control. I need 
not enlarge further. 1 submit that the labour problem is one which should not 
be forgotten when we are considering this Bill. In conclusion, I beg to submit, 
that let it not be understood from my remarks that in principle T am against 
compulsory education altogether. The idea as an abstract gems isa one, 
but the country is not ripe for it. My Lord, T submit that just as a cultivator 
prepares aind enriches a soil before he sows in it, in like manner let us_ first 
repare the ground for the introduction of such an advanced scheme, Let us 
first make India one homogeneous country. Let us sink our differences first. 
When we are in such a state that all Indians have one aspiration and 
one desire, and one community has no desire to steal a march on’ thi 
other, then is the proper time Tor the introduction of such a measure. t 
entirely with the opinion of His Honour Sir Leslie Porter, the late 
Tieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, when His Honour sa «That 
the introduction of the principle of «compulsion which underlies whole 
Act is an impossible abenigle to apply to the people of these parts. 
Such introduction is not only im icable, it is fraught with serious 
danger. The people of this Province view with an apprehension which 
may easily tend to develop into sullen resentment, and in man: into 
violent position, any attempt to force or to alter the actions ob daily 
lives. feature is ially noticeable in the agricultural tracts which form 
the majority, but'it is i in the towns. Beforea measure which 
compels a man to send his child to school irrespective of his own wishes can 
be considered to have any posed of mannan it wil be nc Aa 
desize tn tos anajority of parents * + their children should obtain some fc 
of ele’ tion. When that desire has become fairly uni sal 
asa statesmanlike measure to bring laggards ai 
fold. But until the mass of public opinion is in 
will retard of accelerate the 


i ‘ instead 
after due consideration of t 
imaginative or 



















































more opinions. What T say is, that 
with an ynbiassed mind with full 
‘cannot help arriving at the conclusion that the Bill is 





anybody who 
consciousness 


and that the country is not ripe for it. My Lord, I oppose the Bill 






present shape.” 
Hon'ble 





? 
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‘The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan: “My Lord, 
when I came im Soret danke Stee a of dpposng is Bill 


larger I intend to oppose now. che, ah this change of 
_ view ie re ‘that some of the arguments have been put forward 


* agai have not convinced me, It is true that I de not think that 
in Ind t+ moment we can have com education on the lines 
that Mr, wishes to have ; but, on the other hand, there cannot be the 
slightest hat we cannot keep the masses ignorant for ever, and as the 
Government have alr taken up the question of mass education, it is necessary 
for the Government to consider what stepsit ought to take besides making 


to Local Gove ts for the dissemination of 


it 


: 


difficulty, and that th 
that I am against this fresh taxation. I 


principal reasons offered in opposition to this measure are that 
not come for ngs that the want of funds will bp a 


ly fresh taxation will be — , and T must say 
not : 


mass education, The 


say that a day 


not come to India when we, however so much we may dislike this 


. taxation, me ere to give in ; but at present that o¢etsion has not 


Moreover, what I say is, that there is still enough 
education. I know, for instance, that in Bengal many 
were started, and many schools in rural areas started, 

for want of interest and want of.. students as 


* course, here Mr.. Gokhale will probably say that we 


to get over this difficulty by compulsion, What 


well ‘as: 


there is this apathy at present among the masses towa) compulsion we 









Bill. Hadt 





had to s against the 
shes} Government ing the 


are rather liable to bring antipathy against the Government instead of in 
any Sh A rt g or realising the objects that Mr. Gokhale has in view. Tam 
ve i 


not known the attitude 


throwing out of the Bill at this stage, I 


ported the motion that the Bill be considered in 








wi 
Select Committee, but Sais that, and having expressed 
T have to withhold my support to the Bill ; but in withholding this 














my ows views, I 


am sorry 

support I should like to assure Mr. Gokhale that altlough for certain reasons 
Tam to certain of the principles embodied in the Bill, I congratulate - 
him 6n his patriotism in bringing forward this Bill, and Tam sure that_a 






_ before very long.” 
__The Hon’ble f K 
me Raja 0. i 


so, however, 
















in the country. It seems to me 
are hardly fayourable for the su 


education 
tho coum are 
‘Yhe difficulties of language, religion 





ities for 


: and caste, the inability of 

from their extreme poverty and ignqrance to appreciage an avail 

e t eir clevation eafforded by the proposed 

‘tion and confusion which are very likely to be caused by 
classes from their 

incidental to the enforce- — 


Primary Education Bil) in some form or other is destined to be passed in India 
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| [Raja of Kurupam3 ‘Ur. Madge.) 8 
i oa * ; 

or Local Board, with the previous sanction of the Local Government, fo 
compulsory and partially free education in its area and to levy a 
education tax for that purpose, and er is given to the Governor 
Council to fix the ae ‘the cost is to.be divided betwe 
Municipality, Beale Government. Now, the levy of fees, while making edu 
tion compulsory and the special education tax have met with very strong 
sition in many quarters. There is again the fear oe weet by very competent 
authorities that the initiative, which is left in the hands of the District and Local — 
Boards, will work unsatisfactorily and unequally in practice. In these cireum- 
stances, it is my ate conviction that epee ion is wl 
some time to come the most proper m of diffusin, among the — 
masses. It is ni a think, that education should ental ] , and * 
should be made entirely free, before it is made com 'y, am © masses, 
The analogy afforded by the working of the compu 8 ‘in Western 
countries is no safe guide for us in this country whose conditions are so —— 
different. Rather, we may with profit watch the working of the system in” 
Baroda, where it has been in Vogue for several years, 34 from my knowledge of 
the state of things there, I am unable to persuade myself that the system in that 








Province has been found to be attended with anything like the success that was — 


expected of it. 
“ But when all is said against the immediate introduction of compulsory 
education in this country, it is impossible to withhold one’s sympathy with the 
aim of the Bill, There can be no doubt. whatever that the great need of the 
country at present is the rapid diffusion of good, sound pri education * 


‘among the eee ption by the Government of a definite policy 


“by which the number of schools may be increased from year to-year, with a 
“view to pave the way for the introduction at some future time of compulsion 
“throughout “the* olltiry. The education of the poor and ignorant is, I need . 
hardly urge before Your Excellency, one of the most imperative duties, as it is 
the most sacred periees, of the Government, The principle of free and com- 
pulsory Primary Education, though, as I believe, there are vast difficulties in 
the way of its being carried out in practice at present in India, is the ideal which 
the Government should Sa forth every effort to realise slowly but steadily. If 
the attainment of this ideal in the near future in this country is imperative, 
then the Government will gain and not lose by allowing the to go on toa 
Select Committee, as a thorough examination by a Committee of the methods 
embodied in the Bill will be greatly helpful'to’the Government in 

out the very sympathetic policy in regard to ular education to which 


eb os committed themselves, even within the very short period of Ye am : 


mey’s Viceroyalty.” 
The Hon’ble Mr. M :“ My Lord, itis as a warm supporter of — 
imary education for a considerable number of years‘that I venture to say 
t the Hon’ble mover has not taken the wisest and most practical course 
in order to secure his own object. In fact, in my humble opinion, he has 
the cart before the horse. Before trying to show this, my Lord, I should 
to say that Ishall avoid imputing motives either to the opponents or to 
* supporters of this Bill. But, if it is quite conceivable that a class of 
is intimidated by official frowns and encour: by official smiles, it 
not inconceivable that there isa larger class of persons who secure a 
artificial pojularity oy always eacting bg the Government. I say th 
no ve terms. I thixfk it is natural for progressive people to look 1 
Governments as conservative, and they feel that they are bound to— 
them in order to get anything. : That view may notbe a wise one, but 
the remark to show that although there are some who o the G 
ig og Nena be ng objectionable in 
Lord, to say that the arguments that have been brough’ 
already hinted, seem to me to put the cart | 
rr want rip . ? We want, 
_ Suppose ey C ry were to g 







































its but bal from memory a Resolution of 
during the | Secretaryship of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in w 









: ‘Seiial clea, but try to see what they are trying to 


want schools built fa laces where they ought to be built. Now, as 
ection of these sites, a perf, apes ance has been attached 
been called the arm evi favour of this Bill. There 
‘my Dord, in which it is not, always the wisest course _ 

has been laid upon official jon to this Bill. Whe 
? It means that persons who havea strong sense of their i 
‘the prosperity of the a ga reasons of their own for not approvi 

ere, am not i 





y 














clas , and T-cannot for the 

‘life of me understand why a true measure should not be taken of a large 
ie i official opposition to any measure. The officials of this country are 
- trying to do their very best for the people, and if they do not approve of what 


ee n’ble Mr. Go ie has proposed I cannot imagine all their reasons, but 


ie ine some of them. One of them has already been dwelt upon to a 
certain extent by oupe revious speakers ; and #t is this, that the children 
of the Pcagord 3 a great deal either in the management of homes 
while the yoke are out or in field labour when the parents are at 
home. not think too much attention can be given to this argument ; 


poor are adults from their infancy, and the children of the poor in this country 
~ are adults from an earlier age than the poor of almost any other country. 
Tf Idid not know that the Hon’ble Mover and some of his sup rs are men 
who probably understand the country better than myself, T be surprised 


at the way in which they look at matters from what I call the standpoint of | 


large cities. It seems to me that any one walking through the villages of this 


country will soon enough see what the younger members of families are doing. _ 


“When the Factory Bill was being considered, strong objections were raised 

the employment of children after they had been so many hours a day 
at work, What will be said of the compulsory sian ere of these 
children in absolute cramming after they have rende their proper 
share of work for domestic purposes ? I think these Gage ought to be taken 
into consideration, and if the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale had shown how these 


difficulties were to have been overcome, possibly I should have thought , 


more fayourably of his Bill. Then, my Lord, as to the provision of schools, 
I believe, at least I hope, that the new Education Department will.take 
thet question almost immediately. I am well aware that the despatch 
1854 attaches the greatest importance to primary education; but those who 
now wish the Government to lavish sums upon primary education also call 
upon fhe Government to lavish money upon “wana education. I have 
~ been trying to pick up, aaiong my pepers and: Lregret am not able to find 











the Local Governments were not giving i 
were giving too much money to secon education. This is 

: fie Now aeration, Sar : ke bs We ha’ 
people being called upon to pay for ucation they 
Lord, that it is ample time that the better classes. 
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2s ae 


an advocate for the — 


it is a most important one. Charles Lamb tells us that the children of the 




























“PLEMENT RY EDUCA 


[Mr. Madge; Malik Umar Hyat Khan. (180m athnow 1 


all clases of piople inthis country shguld be dealt with fairly and 
to pay for their education.” * ot 


The Hon'ble Malik Umar HyaKhan: ‘My Lord, T came with a pro 
i pe =a but as I find that all the nts I intended to bring forward 
‘ ced by different: mem Go “not think I will» that 
but avill merely fea we ost in my mind. Of course 1 
a ae to this Bill from the outset and my Hon’ble friend and I hada long | | 
we were in the garden in Government House, and we decided that That teed 
any rate should not speak at the introduction of the Bill, When. I. ] 
home, my Lord, I found that alk oy people were against me did not 
know, that if F did not oppose the Bill at the outset, that I would be able to dé_ 
anything afterwards: I however explained to them that I had reserved my 
nm and that when I returned to Calcutta I would speak on the subject. 
thought, when this-Bill was circulated, many people would at in their pine 
either in favour or against it; but I have now discovered, my Lord, I mean, 
when these Bills are circulated for opinion, there is one who being able to 
read can discuss their provisions and will always agree.” But there are 98 per 
cent. others who cannot discuss it, and they domnothing as they cannot express 
their opinjons against it. Well, I stand up here for them and say that 
they are all against it. , Supposing we knew how to speak and write, we would 
not have allowed them to write everything like what they have done. igs 2: 
in all these opinions that have come here to. this Council it would never be 
found in the papers who were against and who were on the side if we would 
have sent ours also. Then again, my Lord, now that Your Lordship very kindly 
said that you are doing your best to help education, so also the Hon’ble Sir Guy 
Fleetwood Wilson said, as well as the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Education Department, that everything is being done, and if one is say ep 
annas why should one ask for him to go 20 annas ? Well, I hope, my rd. 
now that my Hon’ble friend knows that Government is doing its best 
in that direction, I think that the best way is now to withdraw the motion. 
{ do not know whether he will do it. Then again, my Lord, there are. 
certain difficulties. Now, supposing compulsion is forced upon the people who 
are unwilling from the bottom of their heart, it will be hard for 
-them. It is not always only that they do not like to educate their 
children, but sometimes they cannot do it. As there are certain such 
circumstances, I wish my Hon'ble friend went with me to the mufassal to 
see them ; there are all sorts of difficulties to be got over in the mufassal. The 
things are all right in big places like Calcutta. There are lots of clerks who go 
in the day and do work and get so much money ; then they come home to feed 
their children and bring money for their family. ‘That is not the case with the 
agriculturists. Everyone of us has got to work. Little boys take the cattle out, . 
the wife is cooking, the man is ig ; thus every one has to do ing. | 
If a boy was sent to the school, the father of the bo. would have many 
troubles. He would have to send this boys antl es the would fall into 
the hands of some agitator, and perhaps the boy w: come back spoilt, also 
the boy would have to be sent and money would haye to be sent as” pS 
would ve to provide him with food, at the same time the work which the Si 
had been doing would have to be carried on by other men. In these days big atl 
people are going out of India and labour has become very dear and so: 
srl age aed to get men. ‘Ther! how is the work of the agriculturist to be carried — 
plea yh eer 
y can go to" he: t ca 
be sent to school, ie., if they cam“afford it, they always Sealand yobs tis 
only in those cases when they caimot afford to send the boys that they : 
to school. But all those who can be sent in these days do go; and I'think in 
about ten years more perhaps every boy who can be sent by parents will go. Of : 
course it willnot be a very good thing in certain ways, because wh 
found, my Lord, I soagat = ort offres echeo), and T think my Hon’! 
will say this against me—he wil] say at the same point why you have | 
school. Well I have found, my Lord—iy experience is—that every boy w 





























‘ee eee 
y education, that is, up to primary standard, will never work as 
; va acho se ofveourse, as I have said, éduéation is a 
ge tea) et ay yg 
+ ry, but . wrong object. 
‘they have received the edn toy Bes, = only use it in their eee 
I me they il always disabusprity is my opinion and of course 
expt my opmnion really 1 thimk that the Bill is rathor “before 
'y Hon'ble friend always says that we always a ( that it is before 
«, and how are we going to get over that argument? At any-rate let _us 
wait a little bit, more.” , 
KS - * . . = >» e > . 
. The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler: “My Lord, I at it will 
‘be convenient if at this stage of the debate I indicate the position of 
Government. If any reply is required later on on any point, my Hon’ble 
‘friend Mr. Samp wl give it on behalf of the Education Department. I 
ay at once a , that I am really sorry to find myself in LL ape to the 
+. Gokhale and those who support this motion. We are all really 
working for the same object. I should rejoice no less than they to see a condition 
of thi in India in which norco a Mig 2c education could be free and 
com “he Government of India are deeply concerned to bring about 
such a condition of things, We are convinced of the necessity of breaking 
down illiteracy in the country. Every mile of railroad opened displays at once 
the need for more elementary education and throws into sharper relief the draw- 
backs of popular illiteracy. For more than fifty years from the time of the 
of 1854 to the Resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government in 1904, and ~ 
since then, the British Government of India has preached persistently the need 
for diffusion of vernacular elementary education. And we have not confined our 
interest to words only. In 1902 we gave a hen of 40 lakhsa year for 
general education, including primary education. We fo: owed that up in 1905 with 
a sum of 85} lakhs a year as a recurring grant for primary education alone. 
In the distribution of the allotments of non-recurring grants last year, a very 
considerable sum was set apart for primary education, and the greater 
of the 50 lakhs recurring grant which was announced by command of His 
Imperial oo ape at Delhi has already been devoted to the same object. Wo 
, we all do feel, the splendid services which the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale has rendered to the cause that we have at heart. He has created © 
an enthusiasm for gh in classes which have hitherto been 
indifferent to its diffusion. We welcome his support in this matter, ean, 
wa guna eee wi to the measures to be adopted. And I can only 
that I er regret that he is unable to give to the officials who disagree 
him the same credit that they give to him. 


“T now turn to the Bill. M Lord, it is in itself a modest and unassum- 
measure. It is full of —so full of safeguards that it seems to many” 
likely to remain a dead-letter. That may be. We cannot assume that it wi 
be. ‘If we pass this measure, we nfust_ mean it to bea real effective measure, not 
a sham, accept the principle of the Bill as practical, we must be pre- 
ed to put it into and we must finance it whether we pay two- of 
+ ‘cost or some other proportion. ‘We are practical legislators here, eT 
“ask the Council, is not the position this—either we must mean jbusiness and see + 
the thin, through, or we must drop the Bill? Now, as practical legi the 
first ‘we must ask ourselves is—what. is the 
pointe out last year that no local body if 


















































were to be affeeted by it, but a e desi 

a peeves Fed ison of Tndia ; countries. 
say to-day, that I am not great] 
‘Hon'ble friend says that I must 
in other countries before 1 reject 


. India, with its num : 
sects, its multiform ph 
different scripts in common use in 
and its seclusion of women— India, I say, cannot 

countries where none of these obstacles exist, where there are n' } 
lines of cleavage, where there» are no untou¢hable castes. I will de: 
eases which ‘vere taken up by the Hon’ble Member. He has held | 
examples of England, Japan, the Phili) pines, Jon, Baroda and the — 


State. In England the compulsory proyision of schools eoape by six or ten 
the introduction of compulsory attendance, and by vena gear 
to provide 
















the introduction of free education. If weare to follow the example 
we ought at once to introduce a measure making it,com 
schools throughout the country. We know we cannot do so because we — 
cannot afford to pay for them. Then there is another great difficulty pointed 
out by my Hon'ble friend Mr. Dadabhoy, that in England the t 
mass of tho teaching staff of the elementary schools” are women. 4 
are some 111,000 women in) England to some 35,000 male teachers. ml 
in elementary schools. Again, there is this great. difference that in ~ 
‘land the majority of peop! had for many years been gradually working up 
to the idea of compulsion in some form or other. Apart, then, from any ~ 
question of relative industria eT ary in the two countries, I think there is 
no anal between the case of Eng! nd and the case of India. I now come to 
Japan. ell, in Japan there isa very great enthusiasm for education, and 
there has been this enthusiasm for more than.a century. No less than 62 
cent. of the cost of education in Japan is found from local taxation, and 
principle of compulsion is neither required nor is it really enforced. In J. 
Pyasation is 90 advanced and that the average salary of the er 
in an elementary school is about #50 instead of about RS or R9 a month in 
India, In Japan you have a vast majority of the population in favour of edu- 
cation which in India as yet you have not. I do not think there is much to be 
gained from Japan. i 
«Now, as to the Philippines, there is no compulsory education at present 
and the Philippines Government seem to be in some difficulties over their educa- 
tional system. I take the re rt of the Director of Education in the Pb =e] 
nea for the year ending of June last. T would ask the Council to listen to 
passage : sie 


. 


“It has been recommended for some that legislation be enacted which, 


certain conditions and restrictions, would make school attendance gar eee The 
the numlfer of pupils who in the y 


























of such desired legislation is not to in , 

schools, for that number is already greater { 
ities at hand, but rather to insure regularity 
stated above, attendance can be made co 
to be feasible to frame a law which will have 
~ administration in difficulties.’ 


« I will read another, passage from the same report : 
‘There is not one town in the Philippine’ Island 


than can be properly taken care of 
of attendance once the pupils have 

only under limitations, but 
the desired effect and will not 

















: “T now turn to 
is homogeneous with 







; ni | 
Fame il ie “wagte Leavily tase My Hon’ble toad bation gel oe 
ent last year. ‘The population of > he said, isdrawn 
same classes as that of the ee eo British territories, and 
Sock pal sees the subjects of the Gaekwar out “more 
tish subjects in the surrounding distnicts.” And he the 
y saying: ‘Are you compat behind Baroda? Most ati- 

e not content to lag behind . Ido not wish to say a word ; 

of the experiment of Baroda. It was a bold expel 
i at the disposal of the State and wi 


Be cocoiceeis $76 In the ad aaah dintsiot of Surat, 

, the: is 27° e adjacent Briti i itis ; 
n the case of females the percen' i in po Be Peon ig 
Whore is the out-distgncing British dictricte It is far behind res 
; a 
5 


ee ee or aca gen up leeway. I ad 
e enrolment of s -goi is 8: cent. 
cent. in Broach. But this aitendlpen in Bande 
the enrolment, while on the ayerage in British India it 
of the enrolment. In the case of Broach, I have not 
‘am convinced that it is much higher than the aay 
) the advanced condition of education in Broach. I ha 
al in Broach is hi than what it is in the 
ore this subject I w like to quote a passage from 
the Chief Minister, ut I would also like to direct the attention 
to the fact that the fines for non-attendance in Baroda amount 
n This indicates a i : 
t it gives an i 
fees 
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the figures for that State. ‘The population is only 226,000, and in 1908, w 
the pi in iple of compulsion was introduced, there were 127 schools and 
2 e nei ee De _f Lat 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale: “ May I make a correction? Those figures — 
- peer compulsory education was introduced. You must take the figures for 

The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Bittlef: “I accept the correction. These 
were the figures for the first year after compulsion was introduced. (1910 
a acre 2 Bi schools a pe mney ee After that we — to a 

; in » the gures were 185 schools and 11,458 pupils, a i ced 
in the attendance. ladmit that these figures suggest arte bro ia 
successful experiment, but it is not more than an experiment on a very small — 
scale in a Native State, and the result is that less than 5 per cent. of the 
population are at school, whereas in Broach the percentage is 6:9 per cent.”” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale: “Is that the figure for the whole of the 
Broach District? 1am surprised.” , 

The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler: “ Yes, for the whole district. I can 
find still ae encouragement in the opinions which have been received and 
circulated to members,of this Council. All the Local Governments are in 
favour of the extension of primary education and every one of them without - 
exception is singularly unanimous and emphatic in the disapproval of this 
Bill. They assert that there is no general demand for compulsion, that the cost 
of compulsion would be prohibitive and most unfair in its incidence, that there 
is no machinery to enforce compulsion, that the school attendance committees 
would be ineffectual, that the creation of any machinery specially for the 

would lead to general hostility, and that, instead of promoting elemen- | 
tary education, the introduction of compulsion would throw it back and ham: 
its progress. And they support this with a wealth of argument that to a dis- 
passionate reader must appear conclusive, with such a power of conviction 
that my Hon’ble friend does not really attempt to answer them, but contents 
himself with shovelling them away into the various circles of his inferno. 
His wrath is { against the Government of Bombay, and that is the Goy- — 
ernment of Sir George Clarke, a man who done more than any other man, 
Indian or European, in Bombay for the cause of education. Iam sure thaty” 
this Council was glad to hear the tribute which Sir Vithaldas Thackersey ra 
to Sir George Clarke for his splendid work in education in Bombay. 4 
seems to be an irreconcilable difference between my point of view and my~ 
Hon’ble friend, because the impression left on my mind after a vecasdl 8 
the various 1 on the Bill was, that the weight of non-official opinion is — 
also against Bill. The majority of non-official opinions are, I admit, in. 
nctiarcinike 08 the ee re is =e e Bill as a ical. 
measure, There are obviously different ways of counting sup opposi- 
tion, Several Local Governments draw att&ntion roa + amit of reason 
which mark some of these opinions, Many resolutions have been pee 
some of them are entitled to very great respect and attention, but some, Tm 
confess, remind me of the three tailors in Tooley Street with their 
of England.’ Most of the reasoned opinions of those who have 
into the matter and have practical experience of elementary education 
with the conclusion that the Bill is impracticable and prem: 
Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale’s fervid appeal tohis own country 

year‘ either tax yourself or talking 
there is a v 
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. i Mr. " i" as net Mrbeeiline <7 

nts no less than by specie nai: Be by : 
Theard with regret, with stern regret I heard, Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 

y, ordinarily so fairvninded, insinuate that officials are guided by consider- 
their | in determining issues of this kind submitted to them. 






” 


he Hon'ble Sir Vithaldas daisy iy Lied eee tae 
clearly? I did not era a were Fs a Wi does smiles 
T said was that, in this case, even considerations were absent.” 


|. The Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler : “ The distinction is I think 
“without a difference. The i ion remains. I repudiate it with all the 
warmth at my command and with all to my Hon'ble friend. The 
ials give credit to their opponents on this question for honest motives, and 
€ the same. I read in the vast majority of opinions of officials a 
deep and genuine and earnest desire for the welfare of the people. 
- ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale claims that » number of Boards are in favour 
of the principle of the Bill. They have been converted by his persuasive 
_ eloquence. had to stump the country hard to do it. ” eae 
 S° She 
"The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: “1 did not attenda single Board ing 
anywhere. ” 2. c pee 


13 q 
- The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler: “It was not necessary. The 
_ Hon’ble Member’s influence isso great that he aypostion from a distance. But 
~ he did have to rong: oe country, and we admire hi ¢ 
wonder how many 0! i 
home to them in definite proposals for additional taxation. I will tell the 
_ Council a little story which I heard in another place. A certain Durbar, which 
shall be nameless, had once expressed its strong opinion in fayour ot some adminis- 
trative proposal that had been made to it and to the neighbouring Statess ‘When 
the Political Officer came some years afterwards, he was a little surprised to find 
that no action had been taken on the proposal. He asked the Durbar why 
nothing had been done when the Durbar had said that the proposal was in 
every way commendable. The Durbar explained with evident wage: A ar 
had meant that the pro would be very good for other States. I think that 
_ a good many of these ds, if their opinions come back to roost with definite 
r for taxation, will find that free and compulsory education is very 
‘good for other Boards. I should like to quote from two of the best reasoned 
eee in the whole collection—those of the Bombay Corporation and of the — 
Phe ict Board, Malabar. ‘lhe Bombay Corporation say that education should be 
: = and com) and they are in favour of the ultimate introduction of 
_ the principle throughout the country. They disapprove however of this Bill. 
‘The 


ce 


oo 











2 ion are of opinion that the method embodied in the Bill is not likely to 
attain the o in view in a erontioal and tatatactory manner, and they consider that at 
it the great need of the country is a strenuous acceleration of the policy of Government 
naty education as rapidly as possible and to adopt a definite policy by which the 
can be increased from year to year within a definite period and thus to pave 

measure.” ' 









Frontier Province, elementary edi 
 culturists get their education free. In Burma a very 


- which I had the honour of presiding last year 





free elementary education, 


principle of free elementary education has long 
‘the Frontier Province of Assam, in Baluchistan and in the Nor 
ucation is already entirely free. — 

















jab and in certain districts of the United Provinces, all the sons of 


large proportion a 
children pay no fees. In other Provinces proportions of the school population, | 
varying from 20 to 88 per cent. and ey: igher figure, do not py any feesin — 
elementary schools. And in a recent communication to Local Governments 
connection with the 50 lakhs recurring grant, the Government of India have 
e themselves in favour of the principle of extension of free “eat tally 
education for ai those who cannot afford to pay fees. This, I hope, will car 
meet the demand for free elementary education at the present time. ~ ke ay 

“Now, I turn to the probable cost of this measure as a practical measure 
of legislation. My Hon’ble friend puts it at 4} to 4 crores of rupees and 
requires another crore separately for the education of girls. This estimate 
leaves out of account altogether the cost of increased i ion, the cost of 
training of teachers, the cost of adequate school-buildings and appliances, the cost 
of machinery for enforcing compu attendance and the multiplication and 
cost involved in the provision of separate school-buildings in numerous areas 
where there are other elasses who cannot attend the same school. It leaves 
out of account also the cost of jprlonging the course herent four years, 
which is admitted by all experts to be quite inadequate although it may suffice 
as a commencement. Already in Baroda they have had to increase their 
course by another year. Apart from these shortcomings, if I re | so call 
them, the estimate is based on an assumed figure of 5 rupees per scholar per 
year. Now, that leaves very lictle or no margin for improvement, and if we are 
to make education compulsory throughout Tndia , we must give sufficient and- 
suitable education, and we cannot give that at the present tate of the salaries of 
teachers'with the present cost of living. Ipass by the fact’ that we could 
probably not get teachers at all for a considerable number of years for any large 
and im us expansion. ‘Teachers have to be made; they cannot be picked 
up in India ; and what I want to emphasize now is this, that we must have solid 
improvements in our elementary schools concurrently with the expansion of 
elementary education, or else we shall be doing a great injustice to the people and 
a permanent injury to India. Isuppose I have inspected at least a thousand 
elementary schools in my time and have been instrumental in opening overa 
hundred new schools. Now, my experience is that in every case the success of _ 
the school depends on the teacher. I ask those Hon’ble Members who may haye — 
greater experience than myself, is not that so? Is there not a general demand 
among the parents for a better type of elementary school—a more il 

which will train yenibcy geese sg which will fit the boy for his position 
in life and give him a sound practical training ? But what can we expect on 
the present salaries of our elementary teackers? There has been pro; 
The strenuous labours of the Local Governments and Departments of 
Tnstruction have not been in vain. But at the Allahabad Conference, 0 













that our modern and up-to- 


country. And then there are the 
ae ‘We pre fe oto 
contemplate compulsion in their edu 
is of vital importance to India of the future. How can we as: 
pass a measure which, if itis to be effective, will involve such a 


expenditure? rset 








sin order to make experiments in compulsion 
2 We have not enough money to go round as it 
ical statesmanship to stop those who want to 

















though instances are not forthcoming, that a local body 
ay desire in the near future to introduce the principle of compulsion ar 
ared to raise the whole of the necessary funds by taxation, even assum: 
ng such a case, which we should be quite prepared to consider on its merits, 
would not the natural course be to provide for it by local legislation, by the ‘ 
-. amendment of the Municipal Law or otherwise? So long as tracts of al 
og team ed erying for the expansion of the voluntary principle, can we, Ein 
as respor legislators, divert the money of the general tax-payer to meet 
exceptional demands for compulsion by an Act of the Imperial Legislature ? a4 
4 on aagerpae friend in kindly terms, which “ae alge justifies the exist- 
of the Education Department and asks me r to justify its existence = 
ting his Bill. e over cumin, he says, and leave the Mipsis Bee ra ay 
i tothe Local Governments. Guarantee two-thirds of the cost all round. 
in vain ysl gma the sight of any bird! We havea good — 
in hand as it is, without embarking on compulsion in local areas under 
al Governments against the wish and behind the authority of those Govern- 
ts. No ; this isnot practical, nor is it practical to tee two-thirds 
the cost of any experiment even were it desirable. he resources of the 
bodies vary enormously, and so does their financial position. To some of | 
m two-thirds of the cost would be an excessive grant; to others it would be amd 
er inadequate. Some Boards are rich and others are poor. We cannot 2 
\ have one figure for all. 
_ “ My Lord, I must oppose the further progress of this Bill on the ground 
ra ature and calculated to damage the cause of elementary educa- - 
" But this does not imply any hostility to the principles which underly 
Our mind is fixed to spread and to improve elementary education. 
believe that great progress is possible, that India in ing degree 
at last waking up to the advantages of elementary education... We see 
there has been real progress under the voluntary system. In the last ten 
the -number of public elemen schools alone ‘has increased from 
98,000 to over 120,000 and the number of boys at school from under 
to over 44 millions. haggis ad long time in the life 
The figures enclosed with the Bombay Government's opinion on this oa 
reveal a remarkably advanced state of elementary education in of a 
cone: I grant you that we are not satisfied—we are"p dis- a 
ad wi = oo piped tin utters Reser = os ra 
} it can be enormously accelerated by the provision of funds to finance schemes ba] 
vancement. We are workin; tonne schemes with Local Governments. ya 
ina 
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"the root of the economic growth of a comrfunity. There -are many difficulties 


[Sir Harcourt Butler; Babw Blupendranath Baw] (18% 
country to. on more equal terms with forces—the strong 

pbc hs Tt can—in time it can—create greater 1 
ability to agricultural and industrial advancement. It can the mi 
and brighten the outlook of the people and foster progressive ; 


















ahead, But we shall not flinch, we shall not falter in the area Though our 
views may differ as to means, we are all united as to the end— Government 
of India, the Local Governments, the Departments of Public Instruction and 











determined, resolutely determined, to combat ignorance through the length and 

breadth of this ancient Jand, up and down and to and fro, and though the 
Je may be long and arduous, I do believe, my Lord, with all my I 

do believe, we sifall prevail.” ; 


3 
The Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu: “My Lord, there is 
nothing older in the story of human progress than hostility to new ideas. Even 
the most cautious step to abandon the beaten track in whatever region of 
thought is sharpl lenged, both as to its purpose and its method, I did 
not expect that this bi cautious move of my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale 
would not also be sharply challenged. ‘This is true of religion, of polities and 
of education also. My Lord, our ancestors were brought up in the belief that 
the universé turned round the earth, and then, when in the 165th century a 
philosopher was born wlfo challenged that theory and said that the earth was — 
tarning round something else, people naturaly felt disconcerted and the natural 
consequence was that this philosopher was cast into prison. But though change 
is ual and is resisted with all the force of pepe it nevertheless comes, 
and I believe the time has come even in India when a change in its educational 
methods, especially as regards the elementary branch, has become absolutely need- 
ful. That greater attention should be paid to this branch of education has been 
admitted in very eloquent language by the Hon’ble Member in charge of Educa- « 
tion. Our only difference now is not as regards the necessity but as regards the 
method. ‘The goal is the same, it is the way by which the goal ts to be attained... - 
My Hon’ble friend would leave everything to voluntary efforts, and he points 
with justifiable pride to the enormous results which the voluntary Pgs has 
succeeded in achieving during the course of the last ten years. for one 
readily acknowledge the great strides that have been taken on the onward 

th of education ; our countrymen and I pay our humble meed to the strenuous 


than has been done, ‘and that the pace has not been fast enough, because the 

prio tele ale pate sone ee There eee Hat na S human 

istory where we have gone one stage to another —— a lo 

cess of evolution. There have also ae: occasions where the ms oa ' 

been much more rapid owing to causes which ‘vere within con- 

trol of the me apse e had in the early stages of human | — 
shall not take the Hindu sages of old, but taking 
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enlightened public opinion are single-eyed as tothe end in view. We are 4 
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"ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
1912.) (Babu Bhupendranath Basu; Mr. Madge.) 


rry, my Lord, that that objection proceeded from a gentleman who pro- 
i emetay etek Seoyealisy mon, 1t wos the peak Cebel of Auaiia e 
an it the, equality of maa, it was the great Pro o! ia. He 
bs ee tecwecanal what was more or less a theory in India in Hindu and 
- Buddhist times, and what was in those days also more or less a theory in 
Christianity. He it was who reduced into actual practice what was the hi 
ideal of religion in other countries, and he successfully combated the old ideas of 
differences with which mankind was supposed to be born in this earth ; and I 
am gerd that one who professes that religion should now start the difficulty 
that, if the lower classes are educated, they will no longer follow their avoca- 
*tions of serving the upper classes but will be independent or Ay Og be 
independent of them.” t is an argument which I think has had its day. 
“My friend, the Hon’ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan, opposes the Bill on 
very much the same grounds. He has by his own conduct contradicated his 
principle. He says that he has started a free school in his own place. I mean 
no disrespect to him, but I think it would have béen of advantage to him as 
well as to us if he had spent a little of his time in that free school him- 
self. But that may go. 


“ My friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Madge, has dwelt upon the paucity of teachers’ 
for these sinall schools, the difficulty of buildings, and alao upon the fact that the © 
higher classes in India are unwilling that their children should associate with 
those of the lower classes. Ido not know whether he is aware that in Bengal 
we have got schools which are known as the Guru training schools.” 


one Hon’ble Mr. Madge: “My Lord, I did not make the last remark 
at i > 


- The Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu: “TI did not catch what my 
Hon’ble friend said.’ But there are Guru training schools in Be: from 
_ which trained teachers for these elementary schools are turned out in large 
numbers every year. Ido not say that these teachers are sufficient ; but if 
anyone takes the trouble to read the history of free and compulsory elementary 
education in other countries, he will see that all these countries were confronted 
at the start with that very same difficulty—the difficulty of having a sufficient 
number of trained teachers. But that difficulty has not prevented them from 
introducing the legislation which we seek to introduce to-day, and that flifficulty 
has uot retarded the growth of elemen education in those countries : 
given the demand, there will not be much difficulty in-finding the supply. 
“ Much has been said of buildings for schools.. My Lord, in our count 
the humble dwellings of the poor we do not ire the assistance 
of the Public Works De ent and of chartered con rs to build ela- — 
borate houses for the education of the children of the agricultural and indus- 
trial classes. In my Province of Bengal, a few bamboos cut frofi a neighbour-~ 
“ing tope and a few bundles of straw would immediate’ e a nice little 
ch boys to attend, and they will be happier ina sch 1 of that de- 
than in any very elaborate and ambitious buildings which the Public 
Department may set up for them, er. curiously enough behave 
as sieves ‘on the least threat of a downpour. So that this is a difficulfy which does 
not frigh us very much. There is another difficulty; there is another 
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a we suggest, why we desire, tospress upon the attention of _ 
ordship’s Goveritment that this measure or a “measure like this should 
ced on our Statute-book. tiara ae set es Ree oy 
House of Commons at the time of the last Indian Bu and there I 
present Under-Secretary of State referring to the enormous and 
jar i a n the course of the last 15. years, the ‘sa 
a m0 0 oe arte said—n stan 
lable rat-flea of my friend the Hon’ble Surgeon General 
h ve been if “had be 
‘Well, my Lord, if 7}’millions were an ap 

rs for I tadia, for Bengal alone for the 
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from 
, within the same period. And if a Kittle more 
among the homes of put weg would enable them to save a few lives 
ravages of plague, of ria, of cholera, that would be an achievement 
achieving. My Lord, it has been said that compulsion is a measure which 
Government at the present moment is not prepared to a 
suggest for adoption. Nobody denies that the idea of compulsion. is a 
re idea, but, my Lord, when your great predecessor Lord William 
Bentinck undertook another compulsory islation, namely, the ve 
ing of burni widows who wanted to sati, it vas said that th 
widows wanted to be burnt voluntarily,--the death-rate thiat was then n 
was about 750 a for all India. Iam nay peeking Secon somentiay es Tk 
believe I am fairly correct. Well,my Lord, what does Your Lordshi, *s Govern- 
ment say of 7} millions against 750? Ifyou take that seven handset and fifty 
for ten years, it will be only seven thousand and five hundred, but it is nothing 
compared to the millions that are lost owing to the ravages of plague, malaria 
and other preventible diseases, and if by little compulsion you can educate the = 
people toa sense of their danger, if you can educate them to adopt means a 
and methods which will protect their lives, would it not be doing a great thing — 
for India? And would Your Lordship not feel justified in those circum 
stances, having regard to the enormous amount of lives at stake, would 
Your Lordship not feel justified in having recourse to some amount of 
compulsion in educating the people? And it is not only the death-rate that 
is to be considered. If Your ORT f goes into the mufassal, into the malaria- 
striken villages of Bengal, and if Your Lordship looks at the emaciated men : 
and women, at the devitalization that goes on, at the lowering of the vital. 
ies, at the lowering of the race, at the arrige> aes and misery in every oN 
home, at the inadequacy of sanitary methods and sanitary appliances to cope 
with this dire calamity, Your Lordship would say that you would give an, 
to alleviate even a hundredth part of this suffering and misery, As a matter of ~ 
fact, this compulsion that my friend Mr. Gokhale suggests is nothing if taken — 
in the scale, And what is this compulsion? This compulsion would 
exercised through the means of School Committees where the parents of 
children will be represented. It may be said—it has been said—that that com- 
pulsion will be merel; a nominal compulsion, that it will err more on the side 
of leniency than of ‘stringency. Well, my Lord, I believe in these Boards 
also be School Inspectors, who will see that these Boards are not un 
lenient. And then again my friend has provided another safeguard, 
that the desire for education in a particular omy. should ha’ 
developed that at least 33 per cent. of the boys should be found to 
some school or’ other. And then, this measure is to be im 
the people themselves who are concerned in carrying it out. 
bogie of compulsion ? I submit that there is nothing of 
friends have drawn harrowing pictures of what 
rs will be—boys — _ brought 5 Se 
own fathers and relatives co-villagers into 
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“opin gt Boge Ke rerer) ror 
e can be said; 
for Education that the law will not be introduced i 
‘Bill even if it becomes law will not be put into r 
the course of one year, or two years, » It 
. My friend the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is very sanguine ~ 
will be accomplished oul 10 years. I say it will take 
years before the Bill mes one of general operation 
In my Province a one-anna cess brings in a revenue 
a year; a cess which is known there as the road 
whet ee belt by the zamindar and halt Be the raiyat. 
en r and against the permanent settlement is Province, 
look with any degree of horror upon a slight additional burden — 
upon the zamindar, who pays no income-thx, who pays no succession: 
saya otha education-cess, My friend here (the Hon'ble Raj 
tia), the representative of abig body of zamindars, exclaims fron 
‘me that there is succession-duty. I may tell my friend that there is no such 
so far as the great bulk of the people are concerned and specially as re 
ded estates. But apart from that I might ask my friend that sit the 
nt settlement was entered into in the days of Lord 
| to itself three-fourths of the revenue then yielded from these properties, 
to the zamindar one-fourth of the revenue. What is the proportion 
Mauch has been done by zamindars in Bengal to improve pei rere 
is not the State entitled—leaving the permanent settlement intact without 
‘any way encroaching upon it, is not the State entitled to some part—a very 
small the unearned increment, not by the alteration of the settlement — 
- certainly, but by, way of sharing the burdens of the Empire with other 
munities ? I do not suggest forthwith and ineontinently my friends 
should be taxed; but I say there are means. Succession-duties have not 
; been introduced into our country, and it is only when a probate is 
and obtained, or when cash or securities have got to be t with, 
succession-duty is payable by our people in India, There are other 
Idonotsee why the professional classes should not contribute in 
of some AM talk 


of In if the higher classes will 
do it-at no very distant time. But a 
there was compulsion in matters 
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which will be devoid of many of 
the present is subject, and that that measure will meet the 
case, will extend to the dumb millions ‘of India, to the depressed —I 
might as well say the sunken classes—of*India the bene“its of that education 
which have made other countries great in the scale of nations.” ; 


The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi: “My Lord, one of India’s 
ablest sons striving to bring about universal diffusion of elementary education = 
among the masses of the Indian people so as to — the gloom in which 
millions of our countrymen are at present shrouded, is a ‘act calculated 
rouse feelings of admiration in the hearts of all true well-wishers of the coun- 
try. It is unquestionable that the object which the Hon’ble Mr, Gokhale — 
has in view in undertaking this great task is indeed an enlightened one, being 
the result of that intensely patriotic spirit which is the —a of his mani- 
fold activities for the furtherance of our country’s cause. ° my Hon'ble 
friend introduced in this Council a measure embodying a comprehensive — 
scheme of extension of elementary education on a voluntary basis, I can give 
him my most solemn assurance that I would have given that scheme my most 
enthusiastic support. For, my Lord, in respect of this most important problem 
there is nothing clearer to my mind than what T said the other day, that the 
establishment of an increasing network of elementary schools throughout the ~ 
length and breadth of the Indian continent and the gradual adoption of 
measures calculated to make elementary education ultimately free so as to 
bring it within easy reach of the masses, is the most erying need of the time. 

« But, my Lord, my opinion as well as my duty in regard to the question of 
extension of primary education by means of compulsion are equally clear. 
The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale first advocated the introduction of tao 
for the purposes of extension of elementary education in the well known, 
Resolution moved by him in the spring of 1910. Having, ever since my return 
from England in 1892, taken an active interest in the educational advancement 
of my country, I naturally gave to this important problem my most anxious 
consideration. And when, nearly a year after, my Hon’ble friend introduced 
the Bill now under discussion in the meeting of the Council held on careful . 
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the 16th March 1911, I closely followed the preliminary discussion and cay 

examined the various provisions contained in the proposed enactment. The 

was discussed in two successive meetings of the Lahore M mg a Committee 

in the month of June 1911, and having, by that time, definitely settled in my 

own mind that the use of compulsion as a means for the wide diffusion of 

elementary education among the masses was premature, impracticable and 

inadvisable, I gave expression to this opinion during the course of that discus- 

sion. By a majority of votes the unicipal Committee of Lahore 

against compulsion, the said ge consisting of the entire bod, of Musalman — 

members and a number of Hindu and Christian Macnee mmissioners. 

‘At the same time, in response to a communication from the rovincial authori- 

ties, I submitted a memorandum embodying fny opinion on the various provi-- 

sions of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill which was subsequently printed in the formofa 

ppaphiet and circulated in various parts of the country. In bape bic von: val 
ptember 1911 1 = series of articles in the Paisa Akhbar of Lahore, 

giving my Views upon the proposed legislation in greater detail. ‘These 
jews were commented upon in various English and Vernacular news: — 
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views 
pers out India. “In December 1911 
Fee Sardar Partab Singh met with untimely 


m e 
vd a clear majority of the non-official members of 
il as their Tose veya -pris on the Imperial Council 
of the deceased . Not only were all my colleagues of the 
Coen ee cianig senor oan 
of the 14 non members, 9 weré entirely © to ilsion 
regarded it with favour. Of the remai corte 
for by wire, one telegraphs as follows :—‘ Quite ic paegtsie 
hesitate to make it com, Would give 1 G 



















 BLEMBNTARY EDUCATION. 
[Mr. Muhammad Shafi. 


ce gained’; and the other wires :—‘ Difficult to give categorical 

t question by wire.’ It is clear, therefore, that the views 

I hay itted In writing, and those T am about to ex to-day, 

represent the opinions’of a clear majority of those who have done me the 
honour of electing me as their representative on the Imperial Council. — 


““My Lord, before proceeding further it is absolutely essential for me to 
clear the ground by determining the real issue upon which the Council has to 
pronounce its judgment. According to the Statement of Objects and Reasons ~ 
annexed to the Bill, its object is ‘to provide for the gradual introduction of 

iron ype into the elementary education system of the country. Anda 
c examination of the various provisions contained in the Bill as intro- 
ane es it pa highly clear tt the main -_ in —_ pads carried 
y setting up a highly inquisitorial machinery of compulsion, compulsion 
alone. In view of this incontrovertible fact, rg asks ese that the title of the 
Bill is somewhat of a misnomer and the preamble is obviously calculated. to 
confuse the real issue. It would have been far more consistent with precision 
and exactitude to have framed the preamble of the Bill in terms of its Statement 
of Objects and Reasons and to have called it as ‘The Compulsory Education 
Bill’. A glance at some of the opinions sent up from various parts 
of the country would show that this criticism is «amply justified, these 
opinions having been recorded more on the desirability of extension of 
entary education generally than upon the real uestion in issue in 
this controversy. As I have said in the memorandum embodying my opinion, 
‘ the extension of elementary education is, to my mind, not only “ expedient,” 
as stated in the preamble, but is highly desirable. *** But the introduction 
of compulsion, for the purposes of such extension, constitutes an entirely 
different question and must be considered on its own merits.’ In that 
memorandum I have* analysed the principal features of the Bill under six 
heads, have discussed each separately and have mentioned some of the reasons 
which have convinced mé of the undesirability of a resort to compulsion for 
the realisation of the end in view. I have there shewn that ane rr is, from 
every point of view, unsuited to the existing circumstances of this country ; 
that'the analogy of self-governing countries is absolutely inapplicable to India ; 
that elementary education must. first be made free before compulsion can even 
be thought of ; that the power éf initiation given under this Bill to unici- 
ane and District Boards, far from avoiding the irritation“ admittedly likely 
arise from this enactment, is calculated to give rise to difficulties and tmis- 
a iaramet that the levying of a special education rate is not only unjustifi- 
but will be extremely ‘unpopular; that the proposed school attendance 
committees will be asource of oppression, annoyance and corruption ; that the 
Clauses of the Bill will create unrest among the masses; and that compul- 
sion in the case of girls will be resented by the people. I do not now Bye ar 
to repeat the reasons given in my memorandum in justification ese 
opinions as I have to deal with other matters to-day, I ask Hon’ble Members 
to bear these reasons in mind when giving their votes on the motion now 
before the Council, to keep the real issue clearly in view, and not to allow 
themselves to be led away from it by eloquent dissertations on the- desirability 
of the extension of elementary education in general among the masses. 
“My Lord, the supporters of the Bill claim that qn overwhelming majorit; 
vol gadis dpinion in the country is in favour of the adoption of cascasece for 
- the achievement of the desired end. I shall now proceed to examine the valid- 
of this claim, It is obvious that the meastre under discussion will not 
ly affect the educated classes, or even those who are alread, sending their 
. to sche 







themselves not educated. Now, if a refcrendum oe 
whom+the enactment will have direct effect, 
ppoad, legalesiad i eon a Tae 
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2 a Bea. Head se i cnsinabed High Gehaok, 
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dan community. 80 as his 

is concerned, pted only one, ive., the language condition, 
¢ to invite theattention of my Muhammadan colleagues parti 


re partic 
‘fact. But, for the purposes of the present discussion, T venture to submit 
close examination of this combination of possible and impossible i- 
makes it abundantly clear that, at the bottom of these conditions, 
a conviction in the minds of the exponents of these views that a resort to_ 
sion, under existing circumstanccs, is premature and impracticable. 
condition that compulsory elementary education mtst, at the same 
time, be free and should not involve additional taxation implies an admission 
i the introduction of compulsion is, at ut, premature, Keeping the 
nt state of the public exchequer in mind, it must be ised that the 
i . which the “Government ‘will have, and in my humble judgment i 
to take for the purpose of making elementary edutation’ ultimately free will be 
gradual. Only four days ago my Hon’ble friend himself urged upon the Goy- 
ernment the claims of the local bodies for a larger share in public revenues to 
_ enable them to discharge adequately their urgent duties in connectjon with 49 

tation and other local needs of the people which he rightly pointed out called 
for early attention. Jt is, therefore, obvious that the exponents of this view, — 

_ while supporting compulsion in theory, cannot but recognise that, in view of 
_ the existing financial conditions and ueeds, the proposal is, from a_ practical 
point of view, obviously premature. Again, when possible and impossible 
* conditions relating to the saieguarding of the interests of minorities are put 
__ forward as conditions precedent to the enforcement of compulsion, tliese in them- 
Ve constitute an admission of impracticability of the scheme and establish 
validity of the position taken up by those who fall within the second group 
mentioned by me at an earlier stage. 

“For, my Lord, what does, after all, the position taken up by the second 
group amount to? It amounts to this: compulsion is the rung in the 
ei: ladder. An effort to reach the top of the ladder by one long jump 

































educational 
may result in a tumble-down highly injurious to national progress. You must 
; antayar by step in order to secure a steady and meres national advance- 
ment. ‘The first rung in this ladder is the establishment of a school in almost 
every village and provision of a large staff of duly qualified teachers, which you 
not. now for these schools. The next is the adoption of measures to 
‘make elementary education ultimately free. These measurcs are certain to 
.such a tremendous impetus to the widespread extension of elementary 
among the Indian masses as will delight the hearts of the most 
advocates of sational And if the results should ha‘ 
unsatisfactory, there wil then be time to think of com 
Seca tiaiopasel apes deacons ‘oc tiugeacting Seaathaame 
ve , measures for safegua: e 
s will no lo be necessary, and there will be very little cause for 
which the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale himself ex in the 
rhen introducing his famous Resolution in-March 1910. 
A pda friend said on that 
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3 e, my Lord,’ said he, ‘ 
od by the prinedple of compulsion in certain *sections will be d 

Ww cial circumstances attaching to the position of 
in this country, I ise that this unpopularity sh 
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« My Lord, in the analysis of opinions which my Hon'ble friend ‘gave to 
f Cua 






this Council to-day, he has taken into account all those who fall under 
head as supporters of his Bill, and that is the reason— 3 a 


The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale : “ Supporters of the principle of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Shafi: “Excuse me for not having said the prin- 
‘ciple of the Bill. A lot has been said of the principle of the Bill. We : 
all know what the principle of the Bill is, but we are di here the ; 
Bill itself, Whatever the principle may be, is the_procedure laid down in 
this Bill practicable ? Are the provisions of the Bill desirable ? Is not the is 
Bill which my Hon'ble friend has oh 2 forward inopportune and atureP. 
These are the questions which this Council have to consider, and I submit ~~ 
that my Hon'ble friend has no right whatsoever to take the opinion of local © 
bodies and Municipal Committees that recognise the pare of the Bill but 
are opposed to any taxation as supporting the Bill when at the same time he 
insists upon the imposition of taxation to which these Committees are strongly 
opposed. My Hon'ble friend ought to allow me to take the opinions of those 

mmittees as are in my favour and not in his favour. But in any case, putting 
aside the opinions expressed by the third group as neither favourable to 
him nor to nfe, let us see what isthe proper analysis of the bar sent up, 
an analysis showing how many are the supporters of my Hon’ble friendand 
how many are the opponents of compulsion. I have pre an analysis of 
these opinions to which I wish to invile the attention of the Couneil.* My 
Hon’ble friend laid a good deal of stress on the Punjab opinion, and therefore 
T shall give the Punjab opinion separately ; but in order to save the time of =, 
Hon'ble Members,1 will give the sum total of the opinions of the six major is 
Provinces. In the Punjab the Local Government is strongly against it. Out * 
of the European officials, those who have given their unqualified support are - 
10 and those who op compulsion 35; out of the Hin w' officials, those who 
have given their whole-hear support to the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale are 7 and 
those who are against compulsion 5 ; out of the Muhammadan officials, those 
who have given their support are 2 and those who have — it are 10; out of 
ials, there is only one opinion, and that is opposed to the 
Bill; out of the Hindu non-officials, 11 have supported my friend and 4 have 
gone against him ; out of the Muhammadan non-officials, 2 have supported him 
and 5 have o compulsion, Out of the Municipalities, 21 have baat gre 
my friend and 81 have gone against him. Out of the District Boards, 4 have 
stl him and 12 are inst him. Out of the various associations and 
. ic meotings—of course we know how meetings can be arranged and resolu- 
ions obtained —while 3 Hindu meetings have supported him, one Muhammadan 
meeting has supported him and 4 Muhammadan meetings have opposed him ; 
and one mixed meeting has supported him. This is thé analysis of the first 
and second group of opinions in my own Province, showing that the opinion — 
that I am i seg here to-day, ,as re ntative of the Punjab, has _ 
the support of the majority of the people of that Province. : 

“ Well, my Lord, so far as the sum total of the opinions of the six major 
Provinces go, all the Local Governments in the six major Provinces 
opposed it; 20 Euro) officials have be sg my friend, 184 have o d ; 
him ; 16 Hjndu officials have supported my friend, 19 hive opposed PB rosy 
Muhammadan officials have supported <" friend, 16 have opposed him; 2 
—— non-officials have brats im, and 7 Mave op him; 87 

inau non-officials have supported him, 18 have opposed him ; 7 M area 
non-officials have suppo him and 15 have opposed him ; 38 Municipalities i 
haye su’ hin, 45 have opposed ; 17 Distri and Rural 


ported and 24 have opposed him. Inow come tthe most? 
meetings have sw pated bin 51 ene ted hir 
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Hon'ble friend the correctness of which I am bound 
Indian Press almost without exception had sup- 
my Lord, without reference even to the opinions 
Tean give at least 8 newspapers—Muhammadan newspapers—who 
opposed him. The »4fghan and the Edward Gazette of the 
tier Vrovince, The Paisa Akbar, the WHillat, the 
; the Punjab, the Albashir and the Nayyar-i-Azam of the 
‘Provinces and the Muslim of Bombay have opposed him, He said 
without rye I daresay he would be able to give the Council 

number of Mulammadan newspapers who have supported him. Well, 
(will leave it for him to do this in his ony: Bat it is clear that without 
going through the papers, I am giving the Council at least 8 Muhammadan 
pers who haye gone against him. This analysis makes it clear that 
among the educated classes there is a hopeless conflict of opinion upon 
the adoption of compulsion as a means for the extension of elementary educa- 
tion in India. In these circumstances, when, apart from the unanimous 
opinion of all Local Governments and almost all the Directors of Public 
Instruction in the various Provinces, we have bodies like the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University, Bombay Corporation, the Municipal Committee of 
Lahore, Anjuman-i-Islamiya, Amritsar, British Indian Association, Calcutta, 
Central National Muhammadan Association, Bengal, Muhammadan Literary 
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Society, Calcutta, Bombay Presidency Muslim League, ete,, ete. pronouncing 


sepine the Bill, surely there is reason sufficient against precipitate action being 
‘in this Council. % ove ’ 
* My Lord, the main argument at forward in support of compulsion is 
based upon what has actually happened in self-governing countries. ‘To that 
tI have given my answer in the written opinion to which I have 
already referred. But, in addition, I would like to invite the attention of 
Z Hon'ble Members to paragraph 7 of the Madras Government letter, wherein 
the difference between the conditions prevailing in the Western countries and 
in Japan at the time of the introduction of compulsion there and the existing 
conditions in India is fully brought out. But says my Hon’ble friend, in 
reply, that he does not wish to introduce compulsion throughout the country 
at onee but would make use of this inquisitorial method only in such areas 
which are sufficiently well advanced in education. To quote the words used by 
him when introducing this Bill in the Council last year : ‘In practice, a limit 
of 88 per cent, will exclude for several years to come all District Boards and 
will bring within the range only a few of the more advanced Municipalities in 
larger towns in the different Provinces.’ 

Now, so far as the ‘advanced Municipalities ’ are concerned, I cannot do 
better than quote from the opinion recorded by the Bombay Corporation, a local 
body i over by that veteran Congress leader Sir ‘erozshah Mehta and 

— ocenpying the most leading position of all Indian Municipalities in educational 
The Bombay poration are of opinion that the method eimbo- 







‘ in the Bill is not likely to attain the object in view in a practical and | 
: manner, and they consider'that at present the great need of the ~ 


‘ is a strenuous acceleration of the poley at Government to push a 
mary education as rapidly as possible and to adopt a definite policy by which 
the number of schools can be increased from year to year within a te 
} thus to pave for the proposed measure.” In other words, the 
Parpevcdion considers the measure under discussion premature andeadyocates, 

present, a multi ion of elementary schools all ofer the country as a 9% 


of extension of elementary education on a voluntary basis. ; 









my Hon’ble friend, it seems to me, 
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But, my Lord, there is one aspect of this*discussion to which I shor id like 
apnea apertal attention. In taking up the ion which I am now dealing — 















































: has impelled my Hon’ble friend to put forward this _ 
having myself as great a desire for the wide ion of elemen- 
the masses of my countrymen as'that en i 

be untrue to myself and to the du 
‘if I were Benen Seni oe of an 
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ent which, Tam 
premature, impracticable ahd undesirable in the cireum- 
axe existing in my country. A great deal of the object which  — 
friend had in view when introducing his, Bill last year has already — 
ved. I earnestly appeal to him to here and to watch with care 
the results of the steps already taken and yet to be taken here- 
4; ‘for the extension of elemen: education on a voluntary basis. In any 
ease, my Lord, while full of admiration for his patriotic zeal in the national 
cause, 1 am convinced that the reference of the Bilb to a,Select Committee will 
ey 9 pallet purpose-and, in consequence, I regret L,cannot vote in fayour — 





ion now before us.” 


5) 


‘The Council adjourned to Tuesday, the 19th March 1912. 
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ci , aS one 
of the. Ne Moslens ear , should like to make 








> en’ 
Pg vc heart good to see. ; 
~ -yery home of Moslem political orthodoxy. — 
_ forcible and vigorous style, enlarged upo' 
and compulsory education. Justa fortni, 
“India Moslem, League was held in the wn “re ity 
there again a ution spproving e princi is B 
majority and in the rest of loud and deafening aecamation 
ing. At this ee opposition’ was by no 
than my friend the Hon’ble Mr. 8) himself, but be it said 
Moslem intelli that his powerful advocacy. proved 
uced no effect on the audience. The Moslem communi 
its mind to ee my Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale, and it did 
without any hesitation and reservation, My Hon’tilé friend 
to minimise the effect df thesd important deliberations by saying 
out of 61 members of the i who attended sessions Vi 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. Well m -Hon’ble friend is a leading q 
of his profession, and is a master the art of advocacy, but when he made 
this statement, he forgot that there were some humbler members of the same 
profession in-this Council who would easily detect the fallacy underlying his — 
argument. He neverdold us how many of these 61 members were at 
the time when the discussion and voting took place. Sir, what happened 
was this, After a long and heated debate the opponents of the measure 7 
challenged a division ; the supporters marched into the lobby and were counted. = 
The number was $4. When the turn of the opyenens came, knowing full = 
well that they were in a hopeless minority, they ad not the pony hg vote. 
They simply refused to vote. At that time, |. may say with confi that 
there were not more than two or three members who were on the sideofmy 
Hon’ble friend, and. they were mostly his personal friends. When the. 
President announced that the Resolution was i , the + 
° nents not daring to vote, the whole audience which had filled the Town — 
rose to their feet and made the hall resound with their continued 
applause. I have never seen such enthusiasm before in i i 
« Another figure was quoted by my Hon’ble friend’ y 
‘also I ath sorry to say he was incorrect. He said thatyat the ‘meoting 
Council of the League which approved the principles of Mr: G J 
co Eby rier emg trains res t. I myself was not presen 
But my friend Mr. Mohamed Ali, the talented editor of the Comrade 
was there, assures me that no less than 24 were present, most of whom were 


in favour of the oe Bill. } : ‘ ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Shafi: “Sir, may I be allowed to ex- 
jain that my learned friend has not understood statement correc 
+ I said was, that vient tior wae drafted at an adjourned. meeting of e 
Council of the League.” . : ath 


The President: “The Hon'ble ‘5 explanation: is de 
intoa hh. He had ample opportunity to case yesterday ; 
unless he has a special point to bring forward, efeinot salleoy 

nm ie ait: A x a J 
Mr. Mazharul Haque: 


2 “hank you, 
Bill in spite of long” 
rend ch rrar th 
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me dm «Ponape Son'blo fo gion 
5h Ee sel etme tice 
‘is is not the proper time for a 


as yet full 


treating | Hon'ble Mz. Gottale tn basen that he me 4 
foul late been better for his reputation in this Council, if 


in of its member who, by his sin; 
ioity fan carnal espe be cdlital sak agai Re 
; ar dissing the il toviay under rule 3 of he Tales for the 


Con tof Lagi sin of the Council of the Governor General, which 









except the Muslim of Poona, and less said about «this 1€ 
Perhaps my Hon'ble friends Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Bh As 
“Bombay, will he able to enlighten us as to the influence of : 
province. Well, we find in this list the names of such x 
circulated papers as the Comrade, the Hussalman and the bserver 
Mason public o ‘These are the journals which are the real re 
raygre ee. Let us see what they have to say upon — “this 
nee have been consistently supporting the © 
inkeedotion this Council. That ever-bri 
series of able and well-reasoned articles, has 
the Moslem and the Indian points of view, and correctly general . 
attitude of its community. In one article it anes eas those Moneianassiee? | 
oppose the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’ ’s Bill do so not in” th ee ae capa- 
city, but as private individuals. This is the passage dh peetiiga ang my 
Hon'ble friend Mr. Shafi will pardon me for ‘otis. because his name — 
happens to be mentioned in it, I cannot omit the sentence, otherwise the 
passage will become meaningless. In its issue of the 22nd July, the talented ‘ 
editor in his usual trenchant style says : “. 
In the present case the ‘com: sion’ phrase has been discovered to danin She Bill 
those who are in wr Mas more tha an the Tasnailed of light and emancipation. What | 
has surprised us most is opposition offered by a number of Muhammedan public men — 
and sect i Abe to the Bill. The Moslem community alone amongst’ the Indian com- 
munities has spon Geclared in favour of a special educational cess, in several ses- 
sions of its educational seclotinse Again, with but. one dissentient voice, it has affirmed 
the. principle of compulsory education its most accredited organ the Moslem 
League in its Nagpore session. If then the Hon le Mr. Shafi, or the Right Hon’ble Mr. 
Amir Ali in telegraphic sym| with Mr. Shafi, chooses to declare against this this Bill, he — 
is simply declaring his own individual inion, and not the opinion of the Moslem com- 





















munity. We know what the _ ‘ community bm Ae a ae cnn ; 
on important n, and an would in pee 
Kc bate wvishes of the Moslem are = any x 


‘ “Sir, the editor does not in the least mince his words, but goes straight — 
to the point. 

“T willtake this Council to the Province of my Hon’ble friend—the 
Punjab. Let us see what the leading journal of his own Province te on 
this important question. The Observer of Lahore is no less — : 
ole pe atecesbraber ai ti of the Bill. In its issue of the 14th June ont 






There seems to be an impression abroad that Indian Muhammeda' 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s Bill on ronmeng reyoa N 
We are, therefore, naturally anxious to 
rot our jonists are not and cannot be a 
which there can be no two opittions, though some 


od 
Soriser areees a Se sl wil 


me etn aC mains, Cat 
“Go them will be the measure 
detailed discussion of the Bill teats hom icon wiih whic Mag 


_ would conteut Pasa 
sito: niet or tio wom we fare 


re ter nois pepineet 
however, sileooe 





law, and lutions were passed in favour of this Bill. 
ears to me that: “hg Hon’ble friend’$ followers have risen in revolt against 
erica aaa Sir, let us see den et "ani of 
Eastern Bengal an ssam, as there are av rge num 
that Province. Let us see what the; cay on that point Their aceredi- 
ata dag Nawab Bahadur of in his ntial ater 
All-India Moslem =m ene Satkira, observed as : 
Phe question of a system cation forthe masses 
» minds of the leaders sf Indian th thought cma some time. 'y ines 
Ogee hn oer pha gered af pee ps ser in in by 
scheme he has worked out, and which he has so ably pute eced bs Bill. 
ard to accord my whole-hearted sympathy to the prinei le of Mr. Gokhale’ 
"1 feel convinced ‘that, unless some action is taken in gerbe iggested 
r Gokhale Uapenite of picary eduction will continue to bg relegated to eee dd sha 







































‘Bahedar of Dacea thinks tony, the Mussalmans of | 
ee ‘And, Sir, last, but not least, the 
leader of the Mussalmans of cars His Hi gprs popes has given 


powerful and whole-hearted to Bias ea le of co pines 
Sms In his speech at the Delhi session of Miubamnedan 
J m Conference, His Highness remarked that : 

ae make its mark as a nation as ‘long as the principle of 


“To my mind this is the last word of the Mussalmans of India o cutie eat 
mn, and it is not right for any one to say that they do not desire ¢ 
1c of compulsion to be introduced into the education of their children. — 
ly friend Mr. Gokhale may well be md of havin ving towel porn ; 
side. the other day my friend the Hon’ble Shamsul Huda called — 








d the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah to resign his seat on this Council, 
eo Hon’ble friend had committed the unpardonable sin of 
. Basu in —— ions of which are 

generally, and 1 — 


oe 
ied to them one 
are consistent 


ie of my . Gokt d 
Ul will be as much a source of disappointment to them 
community in India. iS isa aw ane ates 
tie Bo me now on to a few of the general objections 
ant . Tt is seid that the Bri ahha ag 2% 1 
Government, cannot afford to poss a compulsory of 
would make the Government exceedingly un ; 
Ido not believe a word of this nt. it is ine 
ed enacted with the avo intention of raising 
of ion, and initiated and 
educated Indians themselves, could ibly rouse 
the Government. Kut it is said 
to incite the ignorant classes agai 
people who have agitators on their brain, } 
get rid of them. heir attivities in this direction are bound to die 
minious . The gntire educated community cannot be e 
with folded hands and see their glorious work shattered hy afew ur 
fanatiés without raising their powerful influence against such a 
No, the thing 1 wtterly unthinkable, and I caanot ee m0 


believe even in the possibility of such a fantastic state affairs. 


who for untold generations have ocho 


as sacred personages, who have surroun the aw 
halo of sanctity, and who have bowed their heads 
reverence cannot suddenly be convert into opponents 
_. argument of the capeeicity of the + is the 
of pet pti imagination simply to the Gover! 
timid and the nervous among the dians. It is too puerile 
considered. Indeed, the British Government have never shrunk 
‘their duty with manliness and courage, and they should not 
instance. + They are strong enough to be brave and to live 
soa Fe ara ‘As a matter of fact, 1 am firmly convinced that 
passing of this measure will raise the Government in the estimation 
" «Then, Sir, the stock-plea of want of funds, which crops 
rreiarkge yayerebeyee be consid When the Government 
etermined to carry out a scheme of i 





ane to read and write it ia hoped that das 0 
such strides in trades, commerce, industry and 
fips oor bear the burden easily, The great thing is 
and a beginning should be made; Ss 
ee ee 
ion to the Bill is that it 
willing to say nny genic rs pen 
taxed for t! ie expansion fuca 
hal tn Ga itiniee are less patriotic or moye aie 
a amen cet y their share of the taxes for th 
the test by w Pos ss 
i wl comareia aly pone ote 
Sik diet et lis wil for 
ey pee ie hi ni 
com) ion in 
esa education, the less will be for 


their often-repeated . dec] tic \d._ pledges. It two ie 
olten-) arations an Paging 
‘His Excellency ie Fimo presiding at the Convocation i= : 
University, was pleased to say : 
Enproered| by the considerati hick are not to the Cala Unive 
Ses shad rons wtich, ie: kel Im we Majesty addressed to the mem| and 
; of India have decided to 7 gl solid advance in the. 
and residential atvenaticn? 
rther on, His Excellency said : z 
I have already said that teac! and residential universities 
Lal sees: mt wt Tai, for Tove ht ant itiae pabiangre a for the i } eaten 


assure that we ave wa which embraces 
ni Sang : in iar Big ecb education, and 
; ‘funds become showers Pag: sedate tr aac? through in cor 


any desire on the part of the radeenticeadll 
a taro ot | auger pile 













[Mr. Mazharul Haque ; Nawab Saiyid M 
ments. Forces of bi and fanaticism have 
‘and we want our Government to bee our side. 
similar Bill is brought, either by the 
the clause about the education of our girls \itted. 
yrejudices will have to be humoured for some time in this country, 
pe little children will have to be sent to schools in closed carriages § 
° anquins, and educated in schools surrounded by high walls. But we cannot 
afford to neglect the education of our girls ; this must go hand in hand with: 
the education of our boys. f 

“ir, in conclusion, I say that I am not unmindful of the sincere and , 

earnest efforts of the Government of India to extend primary education in this, 
T am obliged to the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler for his a 

treatment of the whole subject. T am grateful to him for his noble 

.-tions which will be read by thousands and hundreds of thousands biped yp 5 
and gratitude. But 1 believe,that we shall not achieve our goal the 
element of compulsion is introduced in our system of education, I believe 
with His Highness the Aga Khan that ‘no country can flourish or can make its 
mark as a nation as long as the principle of compulsion is not introduced.’ 
On this , I strongly support the Hon’ble Mr. khale’s Bill, and 1 regret 
that Government has not seen their way to accept it.. The time will 
come when the overwhelming weight of public opinion will force the hands of 
Government to accept fhe measure and pass it into law.” 

The Hon'ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad: “Sir, after the masterly 
and eloquent speech which my ‘Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale delivered Bh cep 
while introducing the motion in this Council, I think there is not much left for 
me to any. anything in support of the cause which he has so ably advocated. 
The Bill now before us has, I am glad to say, met with a large measure of © 
support in the country, andas it has already been pointed out by.some of. -— 
Hon’ble Members yesterday, the two great po tical organisations of thi 
country, namely, the Indian \ ational ‘Congress «and the All-India Moslem 
League, have recentl — Resolutious in support of this measure. My 
friend, the Hon’ble Mr. ue, has already referred to the fate which the 
= eg Jed by the Hon’ble Mr. Shafi has met in the Moslem League. The 

ras Presidency Moslem League, of which my friend the Prince of Arcot. is 
the President, has also passed a Resolution i fea th of the - 
ciples of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, and the Secretary of the im League is also one 
of the Secretaries of the Elementary Education League which was starteda few — 
months ego in Madras with the object of + ie elementary education, 
Now, with regard to the warning which my on'ble friend Mr. Shafi gaye 
to the representatives of my community in this Coun fiend 
Mr. Haque has replied at some length, and I do not p 
I will say only one word with regard to the assertion whi 
ch Pp ae chy oe po ped of the cay tering 

islative il, I ean only e m, my Hon’ble 
the Prince of Arcot is not here en tay to way in reply that his vote is 
mous yote not only of the Madras Muslim League, but. also of the 
Muh community of my Presidency. ‘But, Sir, I am in a fy 
to assure thé Council that we in Madras are unanimous in thinking th 
time has come when a begiyniny, however guarded and modest, be now 
in this direction. : 2 
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ne can easily reserve the” ) right ot 
a a aoe 


much eb roecet ew out Bill 
His Maj curs ik Tecallon : wom 
jesty’s ani n  Viceroy's 
on education had produced in the cone. vi 
n’ble Mr. Subba Rao: “Sir, I spoke on this pea on two 
} the last two years, and I did not consider it y 
1 after the severe criticism to which the Bill has been subjected, feel 
give asilent vote in favour of the motion. Weare gee 
1 andthe Hon'ble Sit Gan'gadhar vis who. 
Cth eubiae aha ciara t 
; dence on the spine and cataloguing 
ecti the Bill, even including the hs! ery pale ‘omp 
onan! Fone climate of Indiais unsuited to thes se of 
found so successful in Western countries. ; 
Tt is ead, Sir, that there is no demand for comp’ 
draw ‘ety ion of the Council to the Resolutions 


education may be madefreeand gradually Coo mt 
been drawn b le Sok frienda, the Hon’ble Nawab css 
and the Hon’ble Mr. Haque, to the attitude of the M 
towards this important question and to the resolutions passed by the 
Moslem League as well as peor ivoial ong lesen i sete : 
education. Since the Bill has been before the country, the weight — 
of non-official opinion, in my opinion, are distinctly in favour 
i ty We must remember, Sir, that we have not yet learnt Western — 
‘ n, and intelligent public opinion in this country 
5 no} misjudged by the absence of clamour so much in evidence in 
; ts gies Sir, without exaggeration that gowns my public life 
J iad am Pie. ibaa it, tlc that thecountay: 
; in te wour. It is not rig! say e : 
e weight of non-official opinion is against the Bill. 
ne ou will ewe me, Sir, to take notice of some of the more important 
I oy obj cay oe that by pi | com; the 
rural tracts starved for want of funds. 
vem Pe Bill ined law, there will be a or 
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of an bodies: In Japan 
mainly due, I submit, to the : mo 
in the last resort, Even in England, it is persuasion backed up by the power 
of compulsion that has done a vast amount of good in — education. — 
this connexion’ 1 make no apology for quoting at some m the 
of the Commissioners, who enquired into the working of 
Acts in England and Wales in 1888. From this it will appear that the short- 
comings. of the people are not confined to this country alone. They say: 
© © We fully admit the, present system is v lax, and cannot for a moment be 
¥ d wil eset sokepabecy enforcement of sohesk attendance in Germany, and in 
some other parts of Europe, where it has entered into the habits of the people, so as to secure ~ 
a regularity of attendance which seems to our teachers and managers quite ideal. poten, 
We admit that in many cases the school attendance committees, largely composed of 
farmers, are not very fi either in appointing or in duly paying school attendance officers, 
and that their sympathy with education is not always very earnest. ake 
We admit that theesmall rural Boards are very reluctant to summon their neighbours a 
for not sending their children to school, and that not unfrequently members of the Board 
may be offenders against the law by employing children who should be at school. ris 
“We agree with the complaint so general from the witnesses and in the answers to our 
circulars, that school attendance committees and school boards are constantly discouraged by 
the action of magistrates, who eee, refuse to convict or who inflict nominal penalties — 
when the law has been See and frequently broken. We think, moreover, that stipendiary — 


Stee 


ns have often disregarded the law quite as much as the unpaid justices, especially in 
jon. in 
‘While therefore we hope that school school attendance committees and 


magistrates will remember that itis their duty to enforce the law, and that to educate the 
young is the greatest security for relieving and removing the pauperism and the ion 
which are now blots on our society, we look rather to the growth of public opinion in fayour 
of education than to increased legal penalties for securing regular attendance at our schools. 
Moreover, it must not be su that the law of compulsory attendance is inoperative — 
because it is rarely enforced and even then not always efliciently. “We believe that a vast — 
amount been “done, in consequence of the existence of the compulsory bye-laws, toinduce 
parents, by persuasion and warning to send their children regularly to school. ea hed 

«T submit, Sir, the above extracts speak for themselves. Fe 3 
- €Tt is also complained, Sir, that there is a deficiency of trained teachers to — 
meet even the t wants, and that this legislation will aggravate the evil 
and ought not to be undertaken unless there is an ddequate of 
teachers. A similar objection is made with regard to the want 
school accommodation, These objections appear to ine somewhat yprehen- 
sible. Does anybody seriously expect that at any time there will be an 
of trained teachers eaiing for employment as soon as a Bill like 

law? his finding of teachers is a slow ton 
with them ds best we can. There is ty of material in the country 
s to'meet our wants, and this material will grow gi 

‘inéreases, .After all ¢he Bill does not require any 

i i ‘iously satisfied the Dep 
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says : 
iiss ees school buildi 
school house, whic! igs Ta 


structures which the great ive 
ibbeaaietied tor ik aaeol Meat” tateas citizens. ‘Poor ‘hoo! 
peculiar to England ; they are to be found in America, France Fiance ail Ge 
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och rereading s porte by a ged contemplation of ee It may, 

stated that the rural districts of ngland do not monopolise them. Indeed, too 

@ found in the centre of our largest cities.” ; a 
‘the teaching staff, he says : ‘ A 


sex is great: preponderant (some of my Hon’ble friends dilated on the _ 
~ of the fair sex in England, and itis worth while to hear what é 
is matter). A class of teachers known as ‘Article 68’s’ are untrained 
“poked para att epee th uualified people under 
) educational system.......... he employment ese un n 
Arti hy. nd aghadinl gl phameeaad in gfe | to-day. MToo offen: faded is Es Be: 
_ school made the dumping ground of aspiring incompetence. “They Were 30, 1892 : 
vr rl gira paar lpoary respectively eee roe ] 
e Then speaking of Gerniany, he says : putes Cmseea 
Ws “<That there are many ‘po and insanitary school buildings in Prussia is well ie: 
payable - ‘fhe normal size of a class in Prussia is fixed at 70 {or the 1 eBAn class techie, 
and 80 for the normal class teacher. It is when these conditions are not met that the class = 
becomes ‘technically overcrowded. In 1896, there were 17,165 ,overcrowded” ae a in 
Prussia with 1,390,525 pupils. Class-rooms too are not enough : in the rural districts 150 0 
classes had only 400 ¢lass-rooms, The result is the general adoption throughout large | 
parts of rural Germany of the half-day school, 
is that to provide every class in Prussia with a teacher of its own, and 

to reduce each class to its normal size of ‘70 or 80 children, would — the appointment 
of 20,000 more Prussian teachers ! ? 

“Tt is idle therefore to expect perfection in such matters at the outset in — 
this country, whén straaeel oun countries like England and Germany have not 
been able to perfect their organisation even after decades of deena £5 educa- 
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“J shall now turn, Sir, to the eloquent exposition of the policy 
the Government of India as outlined by “Hlon ble Member | 
i aw are grateful to the Government for their | 
read schools throughout the land and to 
faction! the whole character of our pri edu- 
rance through the length and breadth of this 
Mr. Gokhale has set up the of universal 
in Western countries and in Japan. the Hon’ble 
Yor Bdvention tp same goal in view as a result of the poli fa 
jion he has outlined ? Otherwise there is no agreement between ; 
aches Gokhale. If ary - same roe tea and teat a 
ropose to reach it ? at is rnative proposes, = 
ts the 7 of compulsion as ponte in this Bill ? Accord- 
ion which he has set forth, Sartre die Sr 
the level to which Japan, England and other ci 
Lam afraid that, so long as he is content; Tyas en 
we can never hope to see, even in distant” 
_ India placed nearly on*the, same footin 
di ears the Hon'ble Momber for 




















od that it is impossible to appeal to the Council and ask : 
y Resolution or measure aren Neg their own convictions 
function to which the non ial members ~a— = 
n this Council is only to express ‘ 
 b this Council. That 


uation Bascenorantann ; 

grea a am reg ty e are with me. — 

on the Marriage B il he’ other day, frankly I frankly pers 
E was supporting a minority, magori ( 

toa acco et ny oars worviotion teas ta 

\ wie od ap ri a rt the motion. Ti the tame opis D : 

se who are opposed to this Bill W concede to me that great major majority aes 


ge yr ae Saaacat 
- this ood ‘The et hw Mn 


this ay have mang mo 
amar merinmys 


that w! ite mer of the ripe gp ¢ bcs 
Harcourt , whose reply was not very pleasing to me, at the 
On aren eee middling—the 
Butler said that as to the ends that we have in view, 
“we differ as to the means and the And the 
; f Butler said that to Government ie — 
yan means. to achieve that end which we all desi 
would be* the extension, 












ppnties 
ime} (en 
the result. In one word, in one sentence, if T)may say 80, are 
jog-trot pace, and that jog-trot pace we siebilrn By them 
shown. poeyeeuldes ia e Hon’ble Mr. has shown 
pe orgs it will take 175 years in ‘order to getall the ) 

: to school, and 600 years to get all the girls to school. I do not 
to be misunderstood here for a single moment. T do not wish to minimise the 
efforts of the Government. I fully recognize that wi in the last few years 

the Education Member, full-fledged sitting there now, was created before many — 

of us expected that happy state of things in this Council. T do not dispute, Sir, 
that efforts have been made. The announcement by our King-Emperor of the 
grant of 50 lakhs of rupees for elementary education at the Delhi Durbar 
was most welcome. If I may m2 so with great deference, these accelerated M 
methods which have been adopted have come into force recently and are * — 
largely due to no little spur from the non-official criticism for which 
the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale deserves all credit. But once this measure is 
rejected, once we are relegated to the Bing of voluntary system, I have 

no doubt the Government will do all they can, but it will not be 

the same as. having «the y siegriag? of compulsion introduced in this 
country, Therefore I say, Sir, that the question is this. We are not i 

that the methods and ways that you suggest are the best. ‘We are convinced 

that the will be inordinately slow, and we are convinced that there is 

no salvation for the masses unless the principle of compulsion is introduced into 

this country. In no country has elementary education become universal 
without compulsion, Rutthe answer of the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Builer is, the 

time has not come (of course he does not indicate when the time will come, that 

is left in obscurity, for which he.deserves great it), he says, first of all, you 
cannot compare India with other countries of the world. I admit that the 
conditions of India are in certain respects different from the conditions of other 
countries of the world. But I think even the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler 

will admit that the people of India, if I may say so, belong tg the same species, 
namely, human beings; in that respect I think we resemble all other nations of 

the world, and all other countries. ‘And if the conditions of India are different, 
which I concede to a certain extent, surely therein comes the statesman, there- 

in comes the politician : it is his business to meet those special conditions, and to * 

ide safeguards which are necessary. It is no use saying, India is different, 
ia has got. a number of languages, @ number of castes, a number of creeds. 

What has this got to do with the number of castes, religions and creeds? We 

have no doubt to take these conditions into consideration and provide for them, 

and I appeal to the statesmen. Then the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler gave 
certain figures. I am not dealing with the case of England or the a Ae) 
Islands. He dealt with the case of Ceylon, Baroda and other places. i lege 
understand that some of the which Sir Harcourt Butler gave’ us 

are not quite correct ; but as the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale is a specialist in. \ 
statistics and figures, I propose to leave it to hiss when he comes to deal with __ 
the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler in reply. All I say is that the are 
not, as I understand, correct. Then, Sir, the rfext point which Sir arcourt, 
Butler took was that there were not enough school buildings and ced 
were not sufficient teachers. Well, Sir, submit there is not mut 
force in that, argument. The real force in the argument is, whet 
you have got money or not. If you have money, you will get teachers ; 
you have money gone. a see ee The real ag is whether you 
have got money or not. Therefore, Sir, if I am right to thi extent that your 
method, namely, the gradual extension of the principle of voluntary. syst 
not good, does not will not produce the results desired, is too 
the s of the country, and if our method is right, namely, the system 
compulsion in selected areas, then once you assume that we are right, 
at once be faced with the second question, where is the money, and 
we to doit? T attach no im Sir, with very great respect 
ment of Sir ‘Butler that you cannot get teachers 
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and 
if you have money, ny 700 ohn oot Shoat little 
only you may have to waita little, but I say itis not | 
‘ Sir, the next ques Thah enor 
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mliadhqeee 
condition | 

cent. or what- 
by the Governor 

e the figure of the Hon’ble 
3 per cent. of school- 

ition to to extend 

Now, as the 

inted out, it will cost roughly about 8 crores of 


Ce to the Imperial ov nani The total cost will be 44 crores, one-third 


to be paid by the local bodies, because it is only on that condition they — 
"hand, the Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler says it will be double., He ’ 







can i luce the operation of this Bill into that particular area. On 





eh us his reasons for it or data, but has simply stated that it Will be uble. 
~ehcen Gokhale has given his reasons ry pits his figures, tad 
therefore with very very great respect I must say that er reasons to mere _ 
assertions, and I say that, until 1 am convinced tothe contrary, which I am 
not, I wil] take the figure of the Hon’ble Mr. -Gokhale--8 crores--to be correct. 


Now, Sir, I ask, is it such an insurmountable difficulty to get 8 crores of 


rupees from the Imperial Exchequer ? Is it such a gigantic feat to be — 
egret for a country like India with its 300 millions of people ? I say, Sir, 

there is nothigg in that argument. I ask the Government ; I say ‘ find the 
money ; if negessary, tax the people.’ But I shall be told that the people are 
slready taxed ; T shall be told that we shall be facing great unpopulart 3 and I 
shall be told, why should we do all this? My answer is that we do all 
*this to improve the masses of this country to whom you owe a much greater 


— than to anybody else. My answer is that you must remove that 

that is justly against British rule, namely, the neglect of elementary 
education. My answer is that it is the duty of every civilized Government to 
educate masses, and if you have to face unpopularity, ef as have*to face a 
~ eertain amount of danger, face it boldly in'the name of duty ; and I say it in 
- this Council here without hesitation that you will have the whole educated 


mublic with you in thestruggle on the battle field. Therefore, fear not; do not 


_ listén to the alarmist that you will make yourself unpopular if you 








and fight the cause of elementary education. 






“Now, the next point which I shall deal with in the, speech of the Hon’ble 
Harcourt Butler is this. He said that the Local Governments who have 

sed opinions and who are sttpposed to know the local conditions of 
country have almost every = et this Bill. — pracy re 
s have given various reasons for 0} g this measure. He sai 

1 ents are 0 mess ba He did nof tell us which 
of the Local Governm he 
5 T had an 

possibly T find the 


5 fae 
one or two mem n 
: at there will be strikes and will be i 
think the Hon’ble Nawab Majid brought in the political — 
SOE ar ee hey will become agitators. Well, Sir, I - and 
ms the Government: do you really think that education 
i Lay, Sir, that a frank’and i ¢ criticism of the Gove 
the measures of Government is the duty of every member of the | 

that you have no better friends in this country—-I mean the 
vernment—-than the educated classes of this country. But, — 
we love the British Government, but we love our country more 
‘orward and criticise the Government. We “ “you are going 































wrong. It may be we are wrong; it does not because we 
say you are wrong therefore you are wro' ” But surely a fair, 
ex free ‘and. independent criticisms of the acts Government, of the 


measures of Government, do not constitute sedition. Therefore, Ih eae 
Sir, can you argue, seriously that education means sedition? Do you that: 
if ‘ou can get a boy who can read and write a little that he will become a 
: itical agitator ?- Can you seriously believe that? On the other hand, 
; sae we know the blessings of education. We have learnt that from the 
: British Government, They have been the first to open our eyes to it. | ‘They 
have brought us up to thjs level when we can stand in t is Council and deliberate 
- upon the affairs of our nation and of our country. T ask, Sir, where would 
i the Hon’ble Nawab Majid be but for his education ? T ask, Sir, where would 
the {Hon'ble Muhammmad Shafi be (he is not here I see) but for his 
F education ? Therefore, Sir, it cannot be denied as to the boon that education 
ings to the country. Then it is said ‘Oh! but the people will become too 
big for their boots’, if I may use that expression, that ‘they will not follow the 
occupation of their parents, they will demand more rights, there will be strikes, 
they will become Socialists.’ Well, Sir, are you going to k 
and millions of people trodden under your feet for fear that 
demand more rights; are you going to keep them in ignorance 4 
ness for ever and for all ages to come because they may stand up against you Bt og 
and say that we have certain rights and you must give them to = = 
: us? Is that the feeling of humanity ? Is that the spirit of 
! ir, that it is the duty of the zamindars and of the landlords 
selfish. I say, Sir, that it is the duty of the educated classes 
selfish. hey must not monopolise the 
_ 















to meet their people. They m 
from their pedestals if they 

say, Sir, that it is the elementary right of every man 
wronged that he is wronged and that he should be ri 
there is nothing in that argument. It may be that i 
countries in certain circles it has been a i 
has been a mistake. But by whom is thi 
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‘hem, ‘The opinioas 
ams tat there is sume dot ms 
‘the Hon’ble 
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both supported this Bill. Now, was he or 
these when the Bill came up for 


















ss BLBMENTARY EDUCATION. 
tow 1912.) = [ Mr. Gokhale.) 
like a law of the Medes yt the Persians ot like Athene 


CS ae t forward, and Hable’ to be revised i the light of 
public erlnn a tht to ay ‘ v ‘ 
alone can be “cor Es mtg who accepts every single clause of a Bi 


as first drafted, then no that was ever introduced in this world can 
be said to have been supported largely by the public. ‘ hee 
_ “The Hon’ble Member also said that one result of my Bill would be that 
the areas that were more advanced would derive additional advan‘ 
and the areas that were more backward would*be pushed still further - 
This objection has also been urged by some other members. I haye already 
inted out that the objection is based on a complete misapprehension of m: 
scheme such as it is. I do not want that the Provincial Governments aia 
reduce in any way the expenditure that they are already incurring on the 
rimary education of backward areas. And J do not for a moment 
that future grants mas? ago education in backward areas on a voluntary seale 
tir $60 ‘docapalsi - ie geaneat gy Page local bodies My oo 
in for ‘compulsion and are pre to finda of the the Imp ] 
Government, out of their own Exchequer, ould Boe to the 
assistance of these bodies and provide the rest of thé cost that would be re- 
uired. If these local bodies do not go in for a, compulsory scheme, the 
Rirccnans of India would probably be devoting its surplus revenues to various 
other ses, such as to the reduction of debt and a number of other objects 
with which we are familiar. What I say, therefore, is that without touching 
the revenues of Provincial Governments, if any local body wanted to go in for 
compulsion and raised a part of the cost, the Government of India should come 
forward and supplement that cost out of their own exchequer. I do not see 
how this would constitute any disadvantage to the backward areas which in their 
turn would also be benefited by the arrangement. 


“ T will now come to the remarks of the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
*Education. I hope the Hon’ble Member will permit me to say that it was 
with the utmost satisfaction that I listened to the concluding portion of his 
speech—not the controversial part, with which I will presently deal, but the 
ene ion of his speech. That portion really is what matters to us, 
because i s down the future policy of the Government of Pndia so far 
as pri v4 be) concerned. Sir, as I listened to those warm and 
enthusiastic words which fell from the Hon’ble Member, I could not help 
feelicg what a t thing it would have been for the country if, instead of 
beitig an official, the Hon’ble Member had been a non-official and if we could 
have had an opportynity of placing ourselves under his*banner and 
the of the necessity of mass education throughout the country under his 
lead. Sir, I think that portion of his h will give great satisfaction 
: the country, even” to those who are convinced that we should 
lose no more time in making a beginning in the direction of making element- 
a m free and os pana’ Clg naigs vse with the opening words 
of his speech, it goes much further than any pronouncement on the part of 
Government has previously done. The Hon’ble Member stated at the 
«et ing that, no one would rejoice more than himself if primary education 
bee snd compulary inde counts, a gt was the yolay of the 
© Gove ¢ to so work that that desirable consummati be 
| Mele o tos eo ooapcey cdoget, abd, erally, 0s Gad Bee 

rinciple com! ucation, and, secondly, to so condut' 

sational 0 that the time ‘king education air 
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”-BLEMBNTARY t 
i [Mr. Gokhale] 


Siestetapbethe Tam posal erste 
's spe am personally 
Mr. et ea of appreciation 
h as Bain ‘this matter; but Ty r 
Hon’ble Member meant by observing that, while he was prepared to aj 
ciate what I had been doing, he was soméwhat disappointed to find 3 
I did not equally appreciate what the officials had been doing. If he Se sm 
of his Department, he knows that there is no warmer 9 stig of the ; 
of that Department than myself. Tf, however, he spoke o the officials generally, 
he cannot surely expect me to be grateful even to those officials who are 
against mass education itself. As regards a number of officials who are really 
striving to push on mass education, of course we all spree their efforts : 
but appreciating %fforts of that kind is one thing and expressing rae 
ment at the pace at which we are moving is another thing. ithout 
intending to cast any reflection on those officials who are doing w! epee i 
y 
isfactory 


: * 


. 


under the existing system to push on primary education, I think it is 
missible to say that the a at which we are going is very unsat ‘ 

n fact, that is what the’ Hon'ble Member himself said yesterday, and that is 

‘ll Thave said. Sir, the Hon'ble Member referred to what I had said about 

the letter of the Bombay Government, and he asked the Council to remember 

that the headof the Bombay Government was Sir pry Clarke; and he 

seemed to imply that I had cast some sort of reflection on. ir Clarke. 

Tt is not necessary that I should say to this Council that I have always 

entertained the warmest admiration for Sir George Clarke, both personally for his 

remarkable agp of head and heart, and also for the great services that he has 

reridered to the Bombay Presidency in many fields. But this is not a question of 

Sir George Clarke personally ; it is a question of the letter which the Bombay 

Government as a sieurper Government has addressed to the Government of 

India ; and I did mean re and I do say to-day, that even a great Pro- 

vincial Government might show some courtesy to those who have the misfor- 

tune to differ from its views. I will give only one quotation to «this Council. 

Speaking about a proposal that fees should be remitted and that free education 

should be introduced, the Bombay Government says: ‘Such a policy would 

be regarded as a triumph by a few persons whohave shown no un ing * 

of educational questions’ Now, Sir, I understood the Hon'ble Member 

in charge of Education yesterday to favour free education. Many mem- 

bers here have also get up and said that they would like to have free educa- 

tion. Some of the officers fekanucole to the different Provincial Governments 

have expressed the view that education should be made free before it is made 

compulsory. But more than all, only five years ago the Government of India 

addressed a circular letter to all Local Governments advocating that fees should 

be abolished and that free education should be introduced. I therefore respect- 

fully on this description of the Bombay Government of those who favour ' 

free education to the Hon’ble Member and to the Government of India! } 


“Sir, the Hon’ble Member asked, who weno they who were in favour of 
this Bill? Tee, ae Oe ee of disposing of all those who are in- ] 
conveniently ranged on the side. Those who are in favour of the Billmay = 
be divided into two classes, namely, those who belong to the cduentell iene aml Cae 
those cade ha to ‘ann bearer communities. sak hi tt ge 
su given by two ons in two separate ways. lea 
Provinces Government, for instance, says that the members of the educated 
classes might be in favour ; but what it cost them tobe in fayour? The 
éstion not really concern them, and mere 
this proposal do not really count for much. O 
of backward communities assemble and express 




























heroic resolutions in favour 
nthe other hand, if m 
themselves in favour, the a 












ment is used, what do they understand of the Bill? have 
intelligence to understand. ‘be,the effects of the Bill. My 
friend. Mr. Mudholkar reminds only a short ti 


2,500 Mahars, thatris, one of the most 
in Berar and passed a resolution in fa 


and 
is to increase their 
— them: 





sion? You have got primary schools just now to it 
different and for different communities ; all that is necessary 
ools and introduce compulsion in regard to attending 






"The Hon'ble Member, speaking of thd case of England, said tha, 
_ in England compulsory soni ond compulsory attendance came six and ten, 


ble friend allow me to say that that statement is not ,correct ? The 


Fix — the compulsory provision of educational facilities. Will my 
Ty 


_ Act of 1870, which required the compulsory provisiop of educational ———s 


at the same time empowered local authorities to frame bye-laws, w! } 
attendance of children could be secured compulsorily atschool. . Of course it was 


_ a purely permissive vision, which some local a orities used and some did - 


that is precisely what this Bill proposes to do. In 1876, the next 

y was taken when the responsibility was thrown on the parents to send their 
chi rag: regan § to school, and the whole fabric was ultimately completed 
in the year 1880, when local authorities were compelled to frame bye-laws. 
But the Act of 1870 was in many res similar to the Bill which I have laid 
‘before the Council,” because this on the one side empowers local bodies 
to introduce compulsion and on the other throws the responsibility on them 


__, to provide the necessary educational facilities. 


_” «Phe Hon’ble Member hasstold the Council that in Japan it is persua- 
‘sion and not compulsion that has produced the present results. An answer to 
‘that was given this morning in the course of the debate, that persuasion there 
has succeeded because there is compulsion behind it to fall back upon. All 


that we want is that we too sho have compulsion to fall back upon and our 





persuasion also will then succeed much more t it can do at present. 
“Then, Sir, as regards the question of the Philippines. The Hon’ble 
ee ee ne no State law A mad in Bod i in 
That Mm is exactly» wl m 8 year. 
ot crake T das welt: 2 * 
Under ish rule there of education in the Philippi As 
deat me ty cin irc ei 
ically adhered to. ‘The aim is to 
























pulsion even State 

territo in the matter of the spread of education. 
that there must be a certain general diffusion ¢ 

ake in hand compulsion, and I accepted, with per nigg Np 

33 as the proportion of children of school- 

1 before compulsion could be introduced. - ~ however, 

Baroda, even when education was mach v 

than it is in th surrounding British territories, the State took up com- _ 


pulsion—a point distinctly in my favour, and not against me. Then, Sir, ~~ 
ve years ago. Surely. — 


sn ie he ged was introduced in Baroda only 
my Hon'ble friend does not expect: that the illiteracy of those who were 
age five years ago would be touched by the compulsory 
+ ced during the last five years. The bulk of the population 
passed beyond that stage five years ago, and of course they all come into 
wv = ee of illiterates. But let us wait for another ten years and 
then we shall eee a great difference if the British Government continues— 
pase it will not—on its present voluntary basis and the Baroda Govern- 
bs ton its ss, basis. Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Member gave some 
figures for B W , I accept those figures—-6°9 of the total popu- 
are gg | at school in the whole district of Broach. But the 
Hon’ble Member should compare likes with likes. Broach is the most 
advanced district “of the five districts which constitute Gujarat. If the 
Hon'ble Member takes that district, he should also take the most advanced 
division in the Baroda State for comparison, Else the comparison will not be 
fair. If you take the most advanced division in Baroda, which is, I find, the 
Naysari Division, the percentage of those who are at school to the total popu- 
lation is —- as against 6°8 for Broach—about double. So those figures 
not help the Hon’ble Member very much. The Hon’ple, 
‘Member says that the percentage of attendance in Baroda to the total population 
is 8:5. I have got with me the report for 1911, which is recent enough, and _ 
I find there the ion for the whole State of those who are in~ 
primary schools is 9'5 and not 85: 85 is the attendance in village schools — 
Thé ion of all who are eeietes eae, education is 9°5. 
I will show the report to the Hon’ble Member afterwards if he likes; I have 
i aig with me. In your most adyanced district in British territories — 
-it is 68, Already this makes a difference, If you allow og iad 
ge on like this, will it take long for the British Government to lag behind = 
aroda—a contingen¢y which, I am very glad to see, the Hon'ble Member 
regards with horror ? ; 
“Then, Sir, Member, relied en the support of the 
i Let iat he is leaning on a hasten 
i in favour of the pri of. 
would like to throw the whole cost, 
cost, on Imperial revenues. Is the Hon’ble Member prepare 


rly 

to.agcept that? ‘Let him part company with the Bombay Corporation — 

is better to improve education than to go_in for universal i 
iversal education straight off ? We propose that we 
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4BY EDUCATION. 
(Wr. Gokhale.) 


that is what I say. Unless you make a 
not very cheering. * eh 
he portant points raised in this discussion—it has 
members—is this — first have schools, first have trained 
that education should be made compulsory. Now, 
through the Brig eng discussions of 1870 will 
the same oo tose were urged in 
of 1870 was proposed. ere are the teachers/? 
: school-houses? ‘that was what was urged against that measure. 
would like to ask what is really pape Syoin, If you call upon 
a merely to build schools, if you call upon either Local Governments 
or local merely to have trained teachers without saying where they are 
_ to work, do you think anybody would take such a proposal seriously? Not 
unless you gave the local bodies at the same time the power to con attend- 
ance. it a is built or hired, local bodies should have the power to fill 
the school at once. They cannot build a school and then, with doors thrown, ~ 
open, wait for any stray children to walk in. You.must give them the power 
_ to compel attendance simultaneously. That is what the English Act of 1870 | 
did. compelled local authorities to provide school accommodation. But at 
the same time it empowered them to compel attendance at we things 
























in a permissive way, as this Bill does. What I say is, that the two thi must, 
hand in hand; you cannot urge that one thing should come before sre * 

itis the same thing about teachers ; you must be satisfied with untrai 

for a time. ga ppt mar penn oe — me trained ss _ = 
' depreciate the value of trained t ers, but for the purpose of giving the t 
elementary type of education—for imparting a et of the 8 R’s—I 
think even untrained teachers are not as useless as they are depicted. Most of 
the Indian members in this Council received their eget: 3 education under 
untrained teachers. The Hon’ble Mr, Sharp said that he had visited thousands 
of primary schools: Sir, we have learnt in primary schools. We have ex- 
perience from the inside of these schools. How did we receive our primary 
education ? I remember how I did it. We used to squat on the floor with a 
wooden board in front of us covered with red powder and a piece of stick to - 
write letters with. Well, we have done fairly well in life after all, ‘h we 
reoeived our primary education in that way under untrained teachers. It is a 
“question of removing illiteracy first of all. And here I should like to quote an 
important authority—the mpeeity of the Bombay Government. Two years 
ago, Sir George \Clarke—I think it was in his Convocation speech—took 
the same line that the Hon’ble Member in charge of Education took 
yesterday and the Hon’ble Mr. Sharp did to-day. ‘ You must first have 
trained teachers ; the quality of education must be raised; you must have 
proper school-houses, and so on,’ Last yeat' however, he came round to the 
other view. A Resolution was issued by the Bombay Government (I do not 
now whether my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Enthoven was then Secretary in 
the Education Dapartment in Bombay) gn the spread of primary education 
in rural areas. And what does that Resolution say? It ie up the 
nit trained teachers and good school-houses, and it proposes to 










‘band. That is really the whole of my contention, 
. now to turn to the question of cost, and will only deal ; 
Hen’hie Menther eal he would like to take Re O ge the figure 
et | with official ai t rr Ne pita 





Scpienenenencenatacencanieinsaaanci ee 









c@timate holds the field and any mare Yague: "that it 
than this, that it might be 6 7 sockran 0 not h ; 
Hon'ble Member challenges the estimate of Mr. Orange an 


will suffer. I should — any action that could 
am sure there is no real foundation for the fear. ( g 
that those who want to see free eae ewe’ | » country 
would be a party to any scheme which would retard, instead of promoting, 
education in backward areas ? hah le cae and 
@ Sir, there is one more point and I shall haye done. ‘The Hon'ble Member” 
ke yesterday of the desirability of such questions being dealt with by Local 
~ Legislative Councils. I have no objection to that. If Looal Legi will 
take up this question and empower local bodies within their limits to introduce — 
compulsion, I have no objection. Only I hope that that will not absolve the — 
Government of India from the res oped of finding the money, because it 
is essential that the Govertinnent aimee e cost of compulsion should come 
out of the ‘Exchequer of the Government of India, no matter what the estimate 
is. Sir, to those who profess to be appalled by the amount of money that will _ 
be required, I will mertion only one fact. e military expenditure of this — 
country—owing to the exigeucies of the State—I will not enter just now into 
its justification or otherwis:—has risen in 85 years from 16 crores to about 31 — 
crores of rupees—an increase of 15 crores a year. It was 16 crores at the end 
of Lord Ripon’s administration; ‘it is nearly 81 crores now. If our” 
military expenditure could be increased by 16 crores like this because 
the State _— it necessary to find the money, the, of education, 
which is surely just as important as the defence of the country, has — 
also a similar claim on Government revenues, whatever amount is actually 
required. And I am quite sure the State will be able to find the ones ee 
the Government of India do not try to throw the responsibility on* at 
Governments. On this condition, I do not object to Tach Legislatures tak | 
ee this Eg a the whole men as my bagel wet raceges Mr. Ji yh 
i out, is, what is your practi rogramme, W r you to. 
caene universal mass oieatics in oie sr in a veassostle nie Be nl 






whether you want to wait for an indefinite time. Hon’ble Mr. Sharp 
had np wo. apr eeestrad last five years. Ihave worked out the oalonitataie 
the figures I have here, and it comes to an increase of about 120,000 boys a 
. Take the difference between the figure at the beginning and thé 
at the end, and divide it by 5. Th@ result is not 240,Q00 as the \ 
20,000 is better than 75,000, but the w! 






Hon’ble Mr. Arthur, the Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar_ 
ips, the Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy, the Hon’ 
the Hon’ble Malfk Urhar 





| negatived. : 2 
adjourned to Priday, the 22nd March 1912. 
W. H. VINCENT, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
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Fe The ENE og AMEE 


.  Presenr: 


is Excellency Baron Hanpryoe or Pxnshunst, P. C. wi ©. is. O.M.G., G.C.V.0, 
G.ML8.1., G.M..E., Viceroy and ba ag General of India, presiding, 





and 68 Members, of whomr@® 3 were J Additional Members, er 
ee ie 
‘i QUESTION AND ANSWERS. a 


rigs: The Hon'ble Sir Cecil Graham, on behalf of the Hon'ble Mr. 
ste A , asked : ~ 


“Will Government be pleased ry 
(1) To state the sai ipalanon held in - Home eae z 
pane of each month he 









and 

the investments ve Pp : ; J 
stat t monthly in fu the amount of the 

igus — pine i igo mona 





when he lagers fo 
supplement the Bans it Set t 
(8) To state whether Government ha 

























ery large cash balances i Home 
the ne Lellan tax-payer ? ves 

(9) If the atswer to question (6) in the’ affirmative, to— 
Government have considered that in gold to rapement 
Standard Reserve to meet adverse ecniitions:when they arise 


be less expensive for Indian tax-payers we cash balances largely crea 
revenue ? 


(10) To state whether the sum of ‘a two millions sterling derived from 
the 0) -revenue which was to be remitted, 4o, the ren 
ee 10-11 for reduction of floating debt, as ann in the 

ment, has been applied in reducing the*floating debt ? 


» (11) heey eae debt has been issued during tho current 
financial year, and how, much repaid ? 
(12 Tp slate for whatparpwe fonting abt was isd during the ourrent ” 
year ? 


(18) To state— 


(a) the average rate of in ona done from the em ployment of the — 
Home the kak, and with Banks — 
sacing the ‘current rte oth stent date for which the inform 


ation is available ; Pia 7 
(b) the steemate of sea at f' which India bills wére floated iis a 
current year ?” Se vcd 
Reem The ate Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, with His Excellency “the 
a eeenrs permission, laid the foll ‘answers on the table :. 
“(1).A statement* is see on the table which gives sv the figures up to, Desa Decem 
: ber ong Tt excludes sums held in cash on 


(2) (a) and (5). an Dt tn * 

; ‘ollows :-— 

a (a) on loan to approved borrowers on security, £10,650,000. 
a placed in deposit with apptoved banks £3,715,000. 

The suggestion that siatmona of hand sak for shoal i 





0) ‘The sum is to be*app lied ‘to thie 


ae 
1912-13. of the tem: to be 
e given in the Partial of te Pee 


(11) No new floating debt Was issued during ‘the’ wutealis , although — 
S of bills were renewed rn Gn tet una fein 

oy. As explained abovesthere was no issue of mex sa a 
“current year, 

18) (a). dds tees rate of interest for the 
ant cl < perma ou ee on oan aed ay 
ea on deposits with approved banks, 2-43 per cent. per 

®) sb re to ai ils noel ding te current 
| your is 207 por ent per annum.” Gor pe 


Vu 


re soa Mr, Gokhale ask castle 


roast to state what steps, if any, have been _ 


the coutry wih «stm of independent 
‘the Hon'ble ee Reger = ember asked last year 





- 


(ur. 









pra ‘Malaciya 3 Mr. 
court Beer: J 


‘eae invited by advertisement for the ee of Anatomy in the Medical 
Caloutte, and « Ainilar procedure is now being followed with respect bai 
Chair of Physics in the same institution.” a 


The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale: “ Will Government make inquiries iden? 
the practice.in the United Kingdom ?” 


on Hon'ble ¥. Wheeler: “ Should ih pocnllgyy arise, they will doubtlees 


The Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked : 


“() Has the attentioni6t Government been drawn to the recommendation 
of the Public Service Commission of 1886 that in in Sie Courts of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay the number of Judges selected from the judicial branch 
of the Provincial Service or from advongies » and pleaders of the High Courts 
shold be increased ? 

“(b) Will the Government be pleased'to state if any member of the Pro- 
vincial Civil ice has been appointed a Judge of the Court at Calcutta 
since the recommendatioti above referred to was made? re 

“(c) If no one hag been appointed, does ie | premiers peo = pose to take | 
into consideration the claims of the members of rovincial Civil 
Service when the next rectal ‘a age up = “the igh Court Bench ?” 


~ The Hon'ble Mr. Wheeier re a 


7 {a) The Government of India are aware of the Public Service Com- ° 
mission’s recommendation referred to by the = th ora 


(6) No member of the Provincial 7 igen to the 
Caleutta High Cong, Bench, byt advocates Felecia a n frequenily 
selected. baie 

(c) The claims of all persons cligiile io intment are considered on jr 


the occurrence of a vaogney, and 


The Hon'ble Mr. Mudholke ie 

“Ts it a fact that in 1908 a Committee over by the Hon’ble Mr, 
M. W. Fox-Strangways, who is now officiating as Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was appointed to jnquire into and report on the steps — 
necessary for the reo; ization of the Educational Services in the Central ey ; 
Provinces, and that that Committee made certain recommendations ? ie 

“If so, will Government be pleased to state what those recommendations — 
were, what was the view of the Local Governmédat in regard thereto, and bint 
action the Government of India haye taken in the matter ? ” 


The Hon'ble s Sir Harcourt Butler replied : 
“ The Hon’ble Member is ase a ase to. =e uaa which, scale 


the presidency of Mr, Fox-Strangw: vvensentbe . 
Eduestion, and to another Gonferonge held pik a Pant ait 


auc to make known at present the 
and of the Chiet Commissioner. : 


continue to be followed.” 















of Government, and is sae aware 
iecine corner in receipt of monthly salaries 
270 and similar sums ? 


‘The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : 


: «A reference has been made to the Chief Commissioner of’ the ‘Cont 
_ Provinces, and the information required will be supplied in due course.” 
a. . eee 





The Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy asked : ie 


“Ts the Government aware that the amen Central Provinces Civil 
Courts Act provides for the’ g of certain Classes of appeals, both civil and 
criminal, by Benches composed Ae beaks o Judges; that after the Act came into 
force, no additional Judge has appointed ; and that there is at present a 
congestion in the business of the ‘Judicial Commissioner’s Court ? 


“If so, does Government toa pant «fourth Saag the Court 
io ensure proper despaich in businss” = ¥ 


* . 
25 “ 







The Hon'ble Mr. Wheeler eat : ° 
“ Section 5 (2) of the Central Province Cougs A Act, 1904 a of 1904), as | 
“amended by Act XJ of 1910, authorise m bot eee to provide for the 4 


exercise of any of the powers of thé C of the Judicial Commissioner by a 
Bete se ioe oe er Soigoent ie eae No additional Judge has been 
* appointed since the date upon which the amending Act came into force. 

_ {he Goverament of India have received no ee eee from the Chief 
Commissioner as to salle any congestion of business inthe Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, have no eraeae before then ‘for the appointment 
fo the Court of a fourth Judge,” . - 


. 









+! pts 


The Hon’ble Mr, Bhurgri aske imps’ 





“ With reference to thezeply giv ( lsvornment to my question about 
erin pcr do: Government propose to call for the 
information from the neral of Irrigation, and lay it onthe Council 

“The Hon'ble Sir Robert Carlyle replied : 


“Government have now ,received the report of the Inspector-General of 
but they do not propose to lay before the Council any information 
1 regard to mast scheme until they have sce it their careful consideration.” 





bod 
Mr. Bhurgri asked : 
Will Government be pleased to state éf there are an cpr 
Sree! in any af the af 
a a 











; prin ‘ipl st el i or 
_ as recommended by the Decentralisation Commission ?? 


‘ ons 
The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied : ‘ 
« Local Governments have been consulted on the ‘ 
Commission, and the matter will be considered by the Go 
when theirvreplies have been received.” ? 


The Hon’ble the Raja of Dighapatia asked : © 
“Has the Government +t of the advisabili 
Government Board for a more éfficient control of local bodies as i 
Lord Morley in his ,despatch to the Government of India the 27th — 
November, 1908. If so, what action does the Government intend to take in 
the matter ? Ke 
«Ts it jntended to cant boas" pies aoe rota! ee ee 
ernment scheme as proposed by Lord Morley in the same despatch 5 
Sorat steps are being-taken in this comnestion ?” : is 


The Hon'ble Sit Harcourt Butler replied: = 
“The question of the advisability of creating a Department in each = 
province to deal exclusively with senties connected with Local Government, 
which was the tion contained in the Secretary of State’s despatch, has 
been referred to Governments for opinion, and their replies are under the 
consideration of the Government of India. _ ‘ é een 
“The Royal Commission on Decentralization dealt af length with the 
——< rele Pie ane ey and their recommendations haye been re- 
erred to local ‘ments for opinion. ‘The whole question will be consi- 
dered on receipt of their replies.” Bt 
. we oa 

The Hon’ble the Raja of Dighapatia asked: 
“Will the Government lay on the table a com list of newspapers in 
India, if any, still “in receipt yet anaemia meg with the amount of | 
subsidy drawn by each ?” * Beats 


The Hon'ble Mr. Wheeler replied : ; is 

“The following is a complete list of newspapers in India, still in 
of subsidies from Government with the amonnt of subsidy drawn by 
annually :— 4 ” $ 
Bombay—Jégad Fritta newspaper—aunual subsidy 
Bongat—SlanSomachar ara - 
Eastern Bengal and Assam—. Barta nual 





oe 
“y 
A 












subsidy 


Marae . . 





—— students in Gani! 
rally is receiving is cet ation fe Goverment : 
can be made at present.” : 


The Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler replied: Sa 


Out of the grant of 50 lakhs announced at Delhi oes 6 YY pact 
have uted for hostels. ee ee eae, 
“with e Local Governments.” 


se Saiyid Muhammad asked : 


nt aware that the rules for the discussion. of the 
vincial ‘Councils are not uniform i in the Warious 


yerasod the commento theHon'ble Nom Ome 
A Sats Lecteintire Oonn ‘made last year on the manner 
: Pere Tatoepetod oth warhod in: tak Presidency ? 
the Government aware that the Bot tieet of the United Pro- 
ee a different course and taken the m eG 
Re ee rcins ectclans 4 
rape See ‘eal 


econ sonata fe pon cl : ; 


leetwood SRE Poa 


» discussion of the Sideaienl mm 
‘che Hon, Minaber = hg aware of 
i Hag bie ae 















Revised, 1911-12. 
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“mint 1912-18, 


Ways and Means. 
1911-22 and 1912-13. 


« 


have raised our figure ie ape ena by £600,000, In no other has" 
~ there been finy imporiant, alteration in The figures already te the 







“The total net betterness is £34: 


BUDGET FOR wails 3 

Bo be * U 

[Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson; the Président 
* : ty Bi i eRe Rta ce re 
BUDGET FOR, 1912-18. 

The Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson : “ My er ng A inancial 
Statement which I laid before this Council om the Ist of March has — 
now passed through the various stages peeeeihet by our, regulations, and on the 
whole it has met with a reception which cannot be otherwise than gratifying to 
the Government of India. hat Inow lay upon the table is the Statement — 
in its final form as the Budget of next year. It has been again examined in 
close detail, and revised wherever nocessary in the light of later information 
and in accordance with such alterations as Local Governments have made in — 
their Provincial figures after the discussions in their Legislative Councils. The _ 
explanatory memorandum has also been thoroughly checked and brought tt * 
date. There will be no debate upon the ane to-day ; but on. Monday 
will be the usual closing discussion which. s the end of the Calcutta: 

Session, aa i aces hl an ae 

“Tn our Revised estimate for the current jes the. corrections which 

have been made on receipt of the re figures liave had the effect of raising : 
the Imperial surplus to just over £3 ions. The : une, ie comi sy 
in better than we . He in the Punjab, United Provinces, Burma an 

Bombay ; and the Imperial share ‘of the improvement is £142,000. The 
striking expansion of Ritilway traffic has compelled us to enhance our estimate 
under that head by £138,000 sii¢e the beginning ‘of themonth. Salt continues 
P ive ; Customs, Stamps and Excise receipts have all been.on the up- 
grade ; and the March sales of V4, i in Caleutta again exceeded our forecast. 
8,000. 'The’only appreciable item on the other 
side of the account appears in the Home a Spee there is an. excess of 
£98,000, part of which I foreshadowed in the Financial Statement. . - “4 

“ For next year there have been several unimportant corrections with 
which I need not weary the Council. We have'had to raise-our forecast of 
Salt-revenue in sympathy with the improvement which is now at work ; and 
we have made slight additions, for the same reason, to our Stimps and Excise 
estimates. On the other handy the Land-revenue has had to come down in 
consequence of some unexpected advance collections in the current month ; 
and the more exact figures which we have now obtained indicate that the _ 
imposition of the Proprietary. Estates Village Seryice Cess in Madras has pro- ae 
gressed so far that its remission will cost us more in 1912-18 than our preli- 
minary estimate had suggested. The net result of these anda few other correc- 
tions leaves our Imperial surplus for next year at £1,478,300, being within five — 
lakhs of the figure which I took in the Financial Statement. 

“ Turning to Capital expenditure and Ways and Means generally, I have 
to record a further improvement of £853,000 & this year’s closing balance, 
Part of this is due to the, i ement in the Imperial ee (£348,000); * 
part to additional savings inthe Provincial grants (£249,000) ; and most of 
the remainder to. further lapses in State. 1 ilar. Capital outlay (£245,000). 
The closing balance-of 1912-18 will not, so “T can judge, obtain the w KS 
benefit of this improvement; as we-haye had -toraise some of the Provincial 
grants and provide for larger outgoings of Imperial loans and advances. But 
the balances will be £584,000 better than amy estimate of the lst March, In 
view of the ‘continued high sales.of Bills in the current month, we 
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- | SUSPENSION OF RULES OF BUSINESS, * 


The Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. 
i : tule 10 of the Rules for 
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of the Chamber: iain r 
of Commerce, on the 10th uly 


ty “(The matter Navi 
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Government of India. were Say 
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7 the ne daiti ition of rupees aN eo he 
annual average abserption of about 10} crores igo 
inst 47 crores of rupees at the command of Government in 1909, 


only aera 
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circulation of our cu’ notes 
oat rupees, and I am sure my friend the Hon’ble» 
will agree with me when I say that the nape of 
soiretioh ine es pear necessaty to enable - 
ntation of cirrency 
poses to ger the fe crs of ailie maces 
m 0 0 oa y 
e Resolution is accepted, and ont mints set tives 
i ? If you coin more rnpees, you will be thereby m 
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coins? So far 
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The last but not 


in ordinary time, and 
Tndia, it will go into circulation. 
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“Then, again, it naka wi 
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van’ of a gold 
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as India is» concerned, it 
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et to aden he ee 


i oma and | 
loss of interest hg ‘occupied ti 
coins will be that oa ret "ie State management le Hs : 
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financial r 
it.was and is - high Resoeitios, 
situation. For good or for evil, 
lie god tanta, and the success from their point 
great as to dissolve all hopes of 
en wise therefore to acept the inevitable, and to | 
‘a sound scheme of go for the country. Besides, 
Far Bast “migh eee em a. 
er there. uch ‘a contingency—! et 
ey awakened ‘and’ portaen ty ina—it , would be idle for pera 
‘of maintaining a silver standard . with” + ple 
et ink inti «ser ne , China - dey 
of all the advantage of w former oe 
ey eat ia ae 
ment its ra lopment in a. w 
ipfindaes my action today pnted aia ay friend air 
's Resolution. 
heme which he Lip font? and 
embers, is a natural of the. eae cee 
fore ag “y rae Ma nad Seordes Sir Vit 
ru ling, currency ¥ 8, Ad. it = 
“suggests aPeaat He desires to some of the ee 
Epo a eth gold standard we Pagal wi pigrecrer| 
— oF ie Lempert eer effective and harm- 
ae ge its merit will impress 
shad yt Tagustha has not taken seriously to the idea of a 
ns reney prerato-r (1) the Seas te nay 
babi ok een ind () he ay expense of a gold . Sir Da 
; ist June 1892, made a ee fat of the first. The 
Conigiena af Tome, Committee not recommend the 
currency for similar. reasons, - 
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— sca very largely extend, Tha will mead pu with 
i 1 mien ones 
Peat dessus of nee ioogh nearer as ‘some of us: ar wid ie 
certainly no further off.’ mH 
< BAe statements of fhe Hone 8 ‘Sir Guy, Fleetwood Wilson are | 
ut they testify unmistakably fo a wholesome change in 
“hati 3 which makes the danger of the introduction of a gold cure) To Se 
acute. Ria 
“The nse of a complete system of gold currency will und aie 
enormous. © public have no basis of calculation on “tity a ba peace seh 
‘and we have no Ufficial estimate of the cost before.us to j justify akg f CoN) 
our opinion. The total rupee circulation, accordihg vg the estimate of Mr. F. ¢. 
Harrison, is 120 crores. But that was several years ago, and there have been 
additions and withdrawals in the interval. aes any view, to replace the silver 
currency with gold is obviously an ambitious project, and however desirable the 
consummation might be, I would not —e such a proposal, especially ng oe 
es of more definite data and a detailed estimate of the cost. But Six. Vit- 
uggests for adoption a much more modest and feasible course. Hon'ble 
Spon note that he does not recommend the substitution of 
ee silver curreney with a/gold currency. He distinctly says he does not want 


~ to demonetise silvers In‘his scheme silver coins will be available as at present... 
_-, . He-does not seek to thelexisting currency arrangements of Government, 
; and the rupee will remain convertible into the sovereign at an = of es 


Ad. reod.by Bi, BR bean a cary Reserve will not be touched 

s yy pee twe. 4. 02 other experts 

. <Satce that eh India would be apes Cooma ce 
heavy nerdrps her foreign indebtedness was excel 


nd 
pric would te griiumales ro the suggested arrangement. 


important change my is that Sauk d 
ned ir e condiiplevios at fie , a and that the'gold 


3 have private gold 
which Government di require for the Gold: Standard Reserve may be 
minted and’ put into tion. This course is the least inconvenient 
conceivable. The gold of the public which is thus coined will flow into 
circulation, and mh 08 looked up in hoards.. The gold eneey which will 
~ thus be created will be te Aas a to the silver currency, and will to some 


“extent ease the stringency of the “market. cma ny, aE reason why 


me 
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the three million pounds worthrof gold produced ip tadin should ore 
her shores for being eonverted into sovereign read mints. could 
surely do the work with adva' rantape. 
“ About this time last year the Hon’ble Pais Minion y properly 
condemned silver speculation ; in his Financial Statemen ‘ 
referred to the discomfiture of the’ s with evident. Tetietectign, i 
Naturally he is nervous about the effect of the operations of the bulls upon 
the transactions of Government. I do not blame him, for the 
contrary, we are all glad he is so watcliful. This is a commentdable ai in 




















the Finance Minister. But, instead of depending upon uncertain ci 
am oe aot = of the difficulties Peg by silver speculations, I. 
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change eff i 
with the ine a i that in view pre 
SER ie ei ye nan yn DS, atone wie price * 
of the rapee went te to 18 pence the Government, anxious to secure : 
Bore sx eam first closed our mints to the free coinage of silver and ‘ig 
later ed the Indian currency oy pS ol gold standard basis by 4 
e token 














ae , ‘a statutory eed te nee for the rupee. yalue of the 
i Laces! 0, Soe cent. mort than its foetal value. Whatever its 
on the value of the silver savings of the people in the burden of debts pen | 


taxes and on Indian industries and exports, a Sp poker has been 
our currency. Our chief circulating medium, the rupee, is a token coin Re 
ing more. The question arises, is this a desirable state of things ? Tf our | 
ney system is based on agold standard, theonly logical and safe course 
cian engl oa — . ete Raye lt ae in te of gold, Under | 
th tn e English sovereign is legal ten ut there is 
coinage of gold fn Indian mints. This state ch things i tei nt 
in incor stawwe with the views and ob: under whi “ame 
linton Dawkins, Finance M nment a 
sepia the Position of the Goyer: in 
cee. teers aa 
a ba on edt te a branch of thew mai 5 Bombs for ¢ 
w= the waht ‘ander ge ps 
Sitioa, ask we are merely waiting now — yal Mint has satisfied a 
the Mint premises and appliances in Bombay. A ntative of the Royal. © 
cg | Nor Bombay te report. best optic’ Mysore mipessinaintoed ee 
in cipation of coinage, an' ‘ recei ann he 
ee ee eon 1 wtiitions oe Sa a & 
* + Tt is thus clear what the a the adopted in 1899 wag 
Sipe ee re to decided sragmeanioued. a Sine eee <e 
_ The immediate es mt of .a souiilioler a) system of gold cece 
* to ds of gountry bis not thought ea he or an bo 
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. Why con of, it . not he so app! am orthy 
Ae is not sneoesenry soe’ ateoased just now. What is 
ind tis tat a beginning in the coining haere is necessary and 
the very cautious suggestion made by the 
ithaldas: ‘a Meston, in his delivered on the 27th | 
year, vanced séme arguments in suppor rt of the Government's 
gold standard reserve in Lon ont 
“we:do is to maintain the value of th by ke the gold. whore gold i sy 
a ree oe af oul Council to © 
igo ware eieetrely See en: is, if cep 
a eg ae Sa oe wets 
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first five years being 8°3 and for the last three at 
in the currency must necessarily produce fluétuations in prices. The situat 
_ is complicated by the fact that the token yalue of the rupee has no relation 
the value of the metal. The existence of a gold currency would certainly: 
fluctuations or uncertainties. - x aap 
“he merit of the proposal is that it does not lay any claim to ori: re 
oy asks the Government to take the action which was ne ee upon in’ > 
1900. ; pee 
The Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale: ‘“ My Lord, I beg prs 7 this Resolution’ 
My Hon'ble friend Sir \Vithuldas Thackersey has;ref to certain remarks 
which I had made on this sybject in this Council a few years ago, and he has 
invited me to-day to develop. my view still further. Ido not know that there — 
is much to aera, Set I will “Tn dealings a think of ng ect— an 
important iy e matter, In deali i e question of high prices 
in 1908-1909 T had to | some thought to this question of the coinage of 
rupees, and this was how¢1 expressed my views on the occasion : : 

“Tt seoms to me thatéhe only way now out of our difficulties is to follow the example of 
France and the United Stutes, and while admitting the rupee to unlimited tender, stop thé 
coinage of new rupees and coin gold pieces instead. Of course I express this opinion with 
great diffi , for there are serious considerations on the other side and the whole subject is 

° preat obscurity. But I fear thate the present half-way house will not do, and 
unless we our currency on an automatic and self-adjusting basis, the clouds that 
already ovedband will thicken and not roll away.’ ; - 

% 


«The clouds that L.specially referred to were clouds of high prices and 
also of certain a penadheaa connexion with the adequacy or ctherwiie of 
our stan reserve to maintain the level of exchange. My Lord, so far 
as the question of prices is concerned, that isa matter which isunder somé — 
sort of inqui eae and I do not therefore want to go into it at any 

length. The there were no additions made during the last three _ — 
years to our total silver currrency has undoubtedly tended to ease the situation * 
as regards pri But if we are again on the eve of large. additions | 
silyer currency, I fear the question will be further complicated and the com- 
plications might posiey grow most serious. The view that I take of this 
matter is briefly this.. The eae theory of money,.as every student of — 

litical economy knows, holds good in the case of backward 

ndia much more than in the case of advanced countries which Me age ; 

developed system of credit instruments. Now, in» that view of 
are a function, to usea mathematical , of three variables ; th 
upon three factors —the volume of currency, thé supply of comm 
the demand for commodities. “ga factors being the same, they 
or iny 
























fain number of gold orsilver pieces, as the case may be, during 
port on, fos six months in f estbeny W hen the export season. 
< money has to he sent into the*interior to purchase commodities. That 

, factor common to both situations whether you have an artificial automatic 
1 currency as now or a silver currency. But the difference is this. 
ng the remaining six months of the slack sesson there is undoubtedly 
a lundancy of currency, and under a_ self-adjusting 
pa there are three outlets for this redundancy to wor 
e coins that are superfluous may either come back to the banks 

n of Government ; or they may be exported, or they 
y be melted by people to trae, of consumption fér other wants. 

where you have no -adjusting and automatic currency where 

the coin is an artificial token of currency such as our ewidag | at the 
present moment, two out of three of these outlets are stop You cannot 
xport the rupee, without heavy loss, you cannot melt the rupee without 
heavy loss, at dmasersrtiy the extra coins musf returh to the banks and the 
coffers of Government, or they must be absorbed by the people. In the latter 
case, the situation is like that of a soil which is water-logged, which has no 















efficient drainage, and the moisture from which cannqt be remov8d. In this Fi oe 


country the facilities for banking are very inadequate, ynd therefore our 
does not swiftly flow back to the banks or Government treasuries, Consequent- 
the extra money that is sent in to the interior often gathers here and there 
like pools of water, turning the whole soil into a marsh. I believe the 
fact cannot be gainsaid that the stopping of two outlets out of three 
tends to raise prices by making the volurpe of currency redundant. If we had 
a gold curreney in place of the present artificial silver currency, when there 
isa redundancy, the people could re-melt gold coins into bullion or export 
gold coins, without loss ; but the de being what it is the people cannot melt 
or export it, beeayse of the difference between its token and intrinsic values, and 
rupee coined remains asa net addition to the curréney. It has been esti- 
mated that an average of about three crores of rupees used to be melted 
b¥ thé people under the old system for purposes of ornaments, ete. Where the 
cost of carrying bullion from the ports into the interior exceeded the slight 
*% Joss that was incurred by melting rupees people, melted rupees. And the pre- 
sent disability will remain as long as our currency remains artificial. As 
a matter of g A these who suggested that our currency should be placed on 
its present basis had foreseen this, and they had recommended that the t 
should ne hore a temporary arrangement. ‘Ihe Fowler Committee and other 
anthorities have advocated a gold standard anda gold currency, not a silver 
currency, as the permanent arrangement for this country. The time has come 
when we should consider whether we should 9 yer oh oe next of 
ir curren licy and go in for the coinage of gold pieces, admitting silver, 
Ns tee: fe Gn sede imited legal tender. But a time pi come 
when silver will have to be restricted in Amount as legal tender, and gold will 
hen have to be the principal coin of the country. My Lord, I support this 
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‘Hon Guy Fleetwood Wilson : Sir Vithaldas has dealt with 
f ee with : question of first class im ce. Tam quite sure 
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ned to by the, with the very greatest interest. 
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quite 
h has been listened to by every one in the Council, as*it certainly 
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mio gee 
not only the opin ion and responsil 
but, also the responsibility of the 


is not always remembered that if a Fi 
caution and is not so to pledge hi ‘ 
attitude is influenced not by an; cman es ry and certair 
not from any disinclination to be absolutely frank with this Council, but. 
proper consciousness that he is neither empowered nor entitled to speak 
absolute freedom. ita 

“My Hon’dle friend Sir Vithaldas Thackersey has given the Council 
most interesting speech on a subject which hé has made particularly his own. — 
The Resolution which he has moved is intended, I take it, partly to focus the 
discussions on this important subject, and partly to jog the memory of Govern- hi 
ment. I wish to assure him at the outset that the matter has been constantly 
in our thoughts since I Lapse him my promise a year ago to renew the consi- — 
deration of the scheme which Sir Vithaldas pressed with his usual ability and 
moderation upon the Government of India, 

“The jterval which has elapsed since the qeeeiee eee ld was last 
before this Council has fnot been time lost. e ball which Sir Vithaldas set 
rolling has been in vigorous play throughout the year. No subject of a — 

y financial character has, in my time, attracted so much attention or so 
much’skilled criticism. It has been thoroughly ventilated in the public Press, 
both in England and in India ; the views o all classes interested in the sub: 

been received by Government ; and every phase of it has been 
in full and free informal discussion. What I propose to do to-day, in answering 
my Hon'ble friend, is to review as briefly as ba the opinions that we 
have collected ; to examine the main arguments for and against the coinage _ 
of gold; and to remove some of the misconceptions whiche have grown up — 
round the subject, As at present situated I cannot do more, for we have : 
to obtain the opinions and the orders of our final authority, the tee) : 
of State; but I am sure that, in their responsible task of meer os: : 
issues which we are placing before them, the Secretary of State for ’ 
and his advisers will be greatly helped by the proceedings of "| 

sal which my Hon’ble friend wishes us to revive is 
e Indian Currency Commission of 1898 recommended as part of 
nery for the maintenance of our gold standard. I need not quote 
vords of the Committee. They will be found in par 
report and are familiar to all students of the subject. in, br 
was that the Indian mints should be thrown open to the coinage 
of on terms arf conditions such as govern the three Australian branches 
of the Royal Mint. This proposal was cordially accepted by the Government 
India and, as Sir Vi veminded us a y; en to giv 
effect to it. Our roe howevér, came 
1902. There had been much discussion on technical details ; 
—_ , the ts for the Kolar Gold Mines had concluded a a 
he disposal of their gold in England. The Government of the day 
whether it was prudent to pursue the scheme in the absence of any 
of local gold; and the treasury, at Home were disposed to advise ag 
belief that India would obtain all the gold it required ae 
channels of import. The question was thus laid aside in 1902. — 
pricey Th. choad ce TI can ascertain ; but the 
those Which I have how briefly described, and no other. = 




















































fy rode Or cee aay becls 
ut it is certain), siete ok ale | being 
Rupees, as elieve, Seer i 
agra pega beep strides. eo increase, 
| notes of the lower denominations «were universal, _ 
Re pee indicate that the of this country are 
Re ocr tin ner for a higher unit than a 
_ changes in India justify us in considering once 
ee embark on, a coinage of gold. What icularroual 
fet ait sa | (a matter of detail rather than of 4 e- 
; would like Ginger tea hg rake rmat yy <7 mohur 
pagoda ; others regard this suggestion as an antiquarian rather than of 
i” practical value, and would like to see the Indian sovereign ora ten-rupee 
again would be content if our mints were empo 
"manufacture the ordinary sovereigns with which we are all familiar. I think 
t that. the balance of advant lies in the third paige it gives us 
which my esteemed friend, Sir Shapurji Broacha, has so_ hay 
as cement of the empire; and it simplifies immensely the 
in international trade. For the purpose of 
that we shall, at aghncied least, coin sovereigns if we — 
goldat all. ‘The p 1 before us is thus in its vnpleg 
Pen Tatlin’ nalntabcl be open "ith which cont sho 
and conditions similar to those which = 


ice Tt is = oe 
on our coinage loans, we throwing 
lich ard required for education, and for the 
Taxation would be multiplied ; the 






















“year and a half of busy trade. Tt is also argued 








classified into three sets of objections, that a 
sary; that it would be ineffective, in su 
that it would be wasteful or even harmful. The 
the: argument that gold nlready comes ix freely from —— 
elsewhere, and that there is no necessity for adding to t 
Support is given to this objection by ,the very large accumulation 

sovereigns which have grown up in our currency reserve during the last 
that with a suffici 






















Strong gold reserve in London and a_ sufficiently strong silver reserve 

Tndia, we could get along without a visible gold currency at all. This view 

is taken by many who believe that the aes known as the Lindsa 

after the late Mr. A. M. Lindsay, the distinguished economist and er of« 

Calcutta, isthe solution for all currency diffictilties in a silver-using country. 

I think that these objections merit the most careful consideration. I do not 

say that they are insuperable. But they are reasouable and have the weight — 

of high authority behind them. : ye 
“'The second set of objections is based upon the view that a gold coinage 

would have no influence in oe exchange for the simple reason that, at 

a time of crisis, the sovereign woul 1 Tt would stand at a high 

premium, ayf.there sup no persuading the people to release their hoardings 

of it for the purposes export.. Until the sovereign becomes much more 

familiar and enters much more largely into active circulation, I think this 

objection is, largely trae. ‘The question is whether it is advisable to take, means 

to increase the circulation in order to prevent the wholesale disappearance of 

the sovereign when exchange shows signs of weakness. 

«The third and most uncompromising group of objections to our gold 
ays Pagemainey those who consider that the minting of: gold in India 
would wasteful, expensive and harmful. Many competent observers, — 
consider that it would be wasteful because our new sovereigns would be melted ~~ 
or would disappear into hoards’ as soon as they are issued. +I do not think 
my Hon'ble friend shares that view, and I believe that experience alone 
will ve its truth or its falsehood. I would only aout that the pig. | 
and en our min’ 

be made 



























the ae of rupees was a constant trouble in the days wh 
were open to silver. And I personally believe that, if sovereigns can 
to replace silver or ornaments in the hoards of the people, we shall have 
advanced a decided step in the direction not only of greater prosperit but of 
greater stability in our exchange affairs. Some of our other critics, however, 
that the ee is an expensive coin, because we get no profits -from it, 
such as we do from the rupee, and because we should haye to bear the lossof 
wear and tear. ‘Lo this objection I cannot attach very much importance, 
knowing, as I do know, the comparatively small cost at which 
currency of the Untted Kingdom was rehabilitated by the late Lord i 
The last argument in this group to which I need refer is the suggestion that our 
gold coinage would draw off a larger quantify ; ¥ 
markets than India obtains at present,‘and that consequently business and trade 
would suffer in the gold-using countries. This argument I must admit to 
one of the most serious in the whole controversy ; because, if it is true, it 
the whole of the interests of the gold-using countries against our proposal 
is a matter on which various opinions may honestly be held y 
ing of the mint to gold would jn practice have 1 
— Tt would certainty have the effect 
ion and a smaller quantity of sovereigns if 
the former; but ‘would it have the effect of increasing the 
of gold‘of all sorts which comes in to adjust the balance of 
“T have now stated with perfect frankness the argum 












‘to the Governor General in Council that 
be bold in gold in India.” 











con! 
money and leave it free to 
i of State may have to face a very saiest| 
i befure he could consent to the pro ition which my resolution em- 
But ‘ knowing as we now so much about Lord Crewe 
after his recent visit to i nd his desire to do everything. in his powerto — xs 
advance Indian i terests, that he will stand up for India’s right against such oa 


icipated o ature Oa 
went on to weply that 
statement. 
Gold Standard Reserve, amounting 
accumulation of our 
coinage amongst the people # rupee with an 
esinage of Tues. Mrmas tn, and the balance of ennas ix isco he 
Gold Standard Reserve. Is this British capital? Then, again, we have | 
2 million pounds of our Paper Currency Reserye invested in Se in 
. audition to 5} millions in gold earmarked the Paper Currency. . that 
British capital ? Then, again, the large cash balances of the Secretary of 
State aceumulated by the heavy sales of Council | Bills and Delogrephia 
Transfers in excess of the ‘wirements of the Home Treasury. fs that British 
capital ? jl-to understand the cogency f this argument. If you say | 
aises loans for saibvays in England and therefore you should oa 
there, I would ask are the Joans raised there on business 
our paper do it as a sort of eso ct 
doing it to oblige us? Do Canada, ral 
Colonies not raise loans in England? D they 
finance, out of their own 
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t in the Times of | ‘ 
discussion of Indian commerce following a well su 
amber of Commerce at the Trocadero in 
things move: — ” fe ie 


balance of trade went against, 
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© You also know that as 
minimum in the monsoon months to its max! 
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Bill follows the provisi 
d e 
on! prearid en gos but have aimed at 
its and arrangement. We have, however, preset 
dian Act in certain instances where the law 
‘be more advancéd than its elder sister, and 
provisions of some importance to which I shall 


The Government of India took up the matter in 1! 


as to as 594 Se might ae aes until ers hye 
Governme India recognise the im ; 

better to leave the question over until 
rigid the Chamber after they have 


_ “I now turn to the other class of criticism, namely, that the English E 
does not go far enough in the direction of State control. gr gpegpe rk 2 


varying scope have been made to us, some of which go so far as 
uire Gevernment to undertake that a company should ih eran 


ivilends to its shareholders. AsI said in connection with the 
which have jetted Hiesues Cosa T full, oe 
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| aa “The Hon'ble Rajé Prafab Bahadur Singh asked 
Katy wet a) MGs GOrernsial be pleased to state how much perros 


neti () a Government awarg that ie gestae 


rs in ‘Tf so, do Ggracament propose to, increase the pasturable area free or _ sh 


on recei ot fg ee, hed. of cattle g n the said area ? Ye 
“(d) Do Goverment propose Srencourige the rewrvation of land ineach “# 


village for pasturage of cattle sie sc assess revenue Upon it?” ih ‘2 


The Hon'ble Sir Robert Carlyle replied . 

* (a) Figures are not ayailable. for each reserved ee T lay a stater 

ment* on the table giving some details by Provinces. 

y «(b) The Government of ‘Tndia are aware that there are tracts i in which it 
‘would be very desirable, if possible, to increase the pasturable area. - 
* (c) The question of increasing a" gan area where this is a 
) and desirable is ceeetol, one for ernments to deal wi me the 
“ errs of India ean la, down no general rules in the matter. | et 


er 

a aie y taken in several Provinces to vo ging 
ae: vile _cattle, but, the isivclsaan ee 

' ~ gount te ts and the manner ie whi carried i : 
‘ eels 5 for the eee of Local Governments, Tt may be noticed a = 
a Tndia have recently sanctioned an experiment 
the Government of the United 1 ace revenue on 0 
7 Eee a on has been 7 ee ee 
ances 2 + arering of i Salat Is of cat rs 


aes Hoos 
dogs St the 
er terms:in | 





























in the Gztte of India Extraovdi- 


‘po. re-distributions of territories which at 
Proyinces pf Bengal and Eastern Bengal and 
é s have to take effect from the 1st of - ‘oe 
tapes Cacia in the adaj be 
territories. Under the Pecralans t 

ws continue ‘to remain in is in 
Sauk Povo a lo ey are 


‘make theso,very cs + ae the 


a view 
; Spe differen 
t laws-in 

cet bh “ta . 

















Tam now moving for leave to 


lines of the Bengal and Assam aexe Act of 1905. It continues the laws in 
force in the territories affected b 
their administra 


tion by the new ieee wv } 
rer ea fea The Billaims at the’ application af ae existing’ law without 
maps: any See ent or alteration o per Bg Tt is obvious that a measure — 
must receive the sanction of the Legislature before the! 
take effect. Under the circumstances, should the motion before the 
adopted, I shall ask for the provisions of the Bill to be at once cn to ‘ 
consideration with a view to its bei: wird | perch at on sitting. It is of a 
urely formal and pepevatwete ss, Tn fact, I have excluded, eyen 
the risk of some possible temporary inconvenience, all matters which might 
to controversy and have left them to be dealt with by future legislation. 
- It will be seen therefore that with "two small e ions, 5 sag will | 
“presently call attention, the Bill is no more than a sectins 
“Clause 4 ef the Bill constitutes a Board of Revenue for “= See of wae 
na oe haga os = os beta poe RE morse f ye Proo 
vince on the same footing on whi stand at present under the Bengal’ s 
Board of Revenue for the purposes of it th branch of the administration. _ 
“Clause 7 taken with Schedule E makes certain amendments in Acts which 


immunities or yest functions in authorities now existing in the Province 
ened at the Schedules will show that they are so ebyiously 


Sb cad gen tampa cash er ‘Gounell in ir or. 


th Bl there ke 0 shang i ho exiting aw” ee he 

The motion was put and agreed to. - ay ee 

The Hon’ble Mr. ‘Syed All Imam thtroducsd the Bat. gare ts 
ab ai moved the President to suspend . 
of oBEES it ing ai ‘abeceaceeetite te 
“f the rules to be suspended. = * Me | 
ee 

















pag Fae ne = “ds Bue ames fen 
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*% =e proves oe 
Schedule shall roma 
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that the learned 
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these proceedings being taken de 
aireepacey 1 ae: ihar, or will th 
the Board before which they are pending 2” — 
©“ The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam : 
ides for this, that any such as 
ue to remain unaffected by this Act, if this Bill 
answer to soe is that there will be no 
ings. ion 4 provides for the creation ofa 
+ Bihat and Orissa’ and stands on a separate 
section 6.” be NG . 
The motionewas put and agreed to. . ght ere 
The Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam moved that the Bill be passed. 
The motion was put and agreed to. 4 eas 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale: “My Lord, I to make a few observa- 
tions to-dayson the new, state of our finances, but, ¢ 



























‘ore doing that, I would 
like, with Your ip’s ission, to make one or two referencesofa 
nal nature. My Lord, this is the last time when my Hon'ble friend, Sir 

‘ames Meston, will stt in this Council, at any rate as Financial Secretary, an 
I would like to take this op ity to thank him publicly, i 
Exeellency’s presence, for all the valuable assistance which he has w 
given to non-official members duri the last three years. Ever 1 Ree 
ever courteous, ever helpful, the Hon’ble Member has enabled many of us to 
agin oe in heed eee ame spel peep done.. 

e ieved who! _in the new inaugurat NM it 
reforms ; and he has also believed. in the capacity -of . non-official a sos to i 
rise equal to their new responsibilities. Andif this Council has not ak 
disappointed expectations, the result, at any rate on the financial sjde 
our discussions, is in no small measure due to the erie and generous 
attitude of the Hon’ble Member towards us. My Lord, our best 
accompany Sir James Meston. in his new and exalted sphere, and I 
trust , when his five years of office are over, he will return 
to this C neil as Finance Minister. I think, my Lord, there is 
to be said in favour of the view that membership of the Government 


should be the last of the. official in SST a 


those members of the Civil Service who are marked out for Liew 
Governorships should omit their tenure of office as heads of Provinces 
before they come arid join the Viceroy’s Executive Couticil. ee es et 
7 Eee would next like to a word about my Hon’ble friend, 














Sir Guy Flee Wilson. We have, all heard that he pro sho 
go on six months’ leaye to recruit his th, and we all ferven ( 
will come back at the end of that peri with his health : 


over his Department for the’ full period 
the sonnel of this Council on_ its 
ne considerable ; 
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My last word, my Lord, will be 











Speaking at the Calcutta Club the other 


cil ask to be permitted to respectf 
thing on this ahaa about the 


ced by _ His Imperial 
Delhi. tbeking into the future Pith 


a 
:. . to our 

- ea Guy Hlestwood haga influence 

é r progress. *My e_countr 

Government—men of warm sympathies, of “sturdy independence, 

on'to its truest and best interests ; and once again I 

e hope that Sit Guy will come back fully restored to health and 

his services to India to the furthest limit of time to which they can be 
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about this igreat and beautiful city. 
day, Your Tordehip the 


with which you viewed the prospect of this city soon 
tale gad head-quarters in future. | we non-official members of this _ 
y 


join in ,that regret! I say no- 


great, the momentous, changes which 


Majesty the King-Bmperor at 
the eye of faith and of hope, 


do believe that these changes, whatever temporary incdtvenience or — 






may occasion, will do good in the end both to the 


‘dislocation : 
*?, and to the country taken as a whole. But, whatever the 
future may hold in its womb, the thought that this Couitcil, which" has grown 











innings to its present 
to-day for the last time, is a thought that 
Lord, it is 


dimensions in this city, meets here 
must make the heavy. My 
members, 


not merely the infinite kindwess and hospitality which we 

from other Provinces, have always received from the people of 
it is not merely the friends that we have made here, that we shall. 
‘is the entire influence of Calcutta and all that Calcutta stands for 


that now be lost to us. Some of us, my Lord, have been coming 
















on 


waving fields, its noble streams, its rich and wond 


‘taken as a whole, is- 
"the eve of this disturbance makes it m 


to this city now for many years,—I for one have come here 
 eontinuously now for eleven years,—and we have learnt to feel 
same enthusiasm for this wonderful land which tee ey er of Bengal feel. 


egetation of 


v every 
on us now the same spell that the people of this Province 
: re were the warm-heartedness of its society, its culture, its spiritual 
OU ‘on life, and the intensity of its national aspiration have a 
and abiding impression upon our lives. My Lord, we bid adieu to this 
hae i, and with every good wish for its continued pros- 
ic the heart of man can frame. And we fervently trust that, great as 
1 its past, its fyture will be even greater. 





uestion whatever that the financial 
i S oth sound and strong ; wry tre 
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burdensome in its total incidence than in oth cow 

hea: chro oar eter ; 

- are the outstanding features of our financia) position. : 

ways be borne in mind, is a very poor country the, rev t 

we can possibly raise must be small, judged by the standards the West. 
ion, therefore, as to how to adjust our reyenue to our growing requ 

















“certain directions is one of prime importance. My Lord, I, for one, shall 
glad when our opium-revenue disappears ; not only because I feel it to be 
stain on us, but also because its in an uncertain state is venient 





from the standpoint of economy. “Che uncertainty that invests it is a great 
disturbing factor in our budget, and the large surpluses which it brings 
to the Governmeyt, however convenient they may be for certain purposes, 
cannot but be demoralizing in-their effect on ecdnomy, because the strongest 
Finance Minister, with the utmdst insistence that he can lay on rigid economy, — 
cannot resist a certain amount of wasteful ee in the presence of - 
<epoh large surpluses. When the opium-revenue di ppears—and I understand 
it will not take long now «before it disappears—we shall be in a position 
to know where exactly we stand, and then it is that certain questions will 
require to be taken into serious and careful consideration, so that a definite 
financial policy may be laid down for the country which should be adhered 
to in all essefitials, independently of the particular views or inclinations of — 
individual Finance Members. ‘fhe questions that require specially to be © 
considered are how to readjust our old taxation so that its incidence should — 
press less severely on cértain classes—the poorest classes of the country ; how to 
widen, if necessary, the present basis of taxation so that more money may be 
found for education, sanitation, and similar services; in what directions _ 
expenditure must be kept down, and in What directions expenditure must be in- 
creased. We want an enquiry into these things by a strong Commission so 
that the future may be shaped in aecordance with a definite policy laid down, © 
after —— a comprehensivt view of the whole question. For instance, my 
Lord, I hold that we can raise much larger revenue than we do at present from | 
our Customs without its proving burdensome to any section of the community, 
The possibility of raising revenue from certain sources, which at present yield 
nothing, must also be publicly examined. | Then there is the uestion of reducii 
the State demand on land, especially in raiyatwari tracts, and the extension 0 
the permanent settlement to areas where it does not at present, exist, subject to 
the condition that agricultural incomes above a certain minimum should be 
liable to pay the income-tax. ‘There is also the question as to how. larger 
recurring grants for local bodies may be provided so that they should be better _ 
able than at nt to perform their duties satisfactorily, and how . provision — 
le for steadily expanding allotments to education, sanitation and — 












































medical relief. I therefore urge that when the opium-revenue is about to — 

disappear, the occasion should be utilized to a: int a strong. Hagel Comma ion 
to consider the whole subject of the basis of our taxation 
future course of our erpeniitare on= why 

inquiry is necessary is the extreme i i 
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urge, my Lord, that when the opium-revenue is about 
xti d, as we understand it will soon be, the Government 
taped it a Comnfission so that the whole financial position 
ot Sho CONEY jay be ly examined.” ; ue 
~The Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy : “ My Lord, a ‘ No-change’ budget, as the 
Finance Minister characterises the ae under review, does not call for 
-much comment. Two observations made by the Finance Minister in introdue- 
ing it on the 1st March current are, however, important. The necessity of 
the recent addition-to taxation is apparently problematical, but it is confidently 
stated that ‘time will justify’ the taxes, ‘when our opium-revenue ultimately 
dwindles and our other resources are strained by the growing demand for 
_ *more schools and healthier homes.’ It is perhaps, intl teo much for them 
that, besides recouping the complete loss of the opium-revenue, they would 
place adequate funds at the disposal of Government for meeting the educational 
and sanitary needs of the country. But one thing isclear. The 
Joss of the opium-reyenue is a dark cloud on our horizon, and the n y for 
an appeal to the Home Government for a substantial-contribution ‘is as acute 
as ever. We have moved this Government more than once on the subject, 
and we would have been glad to have from them a pronouncement’as‘to the. 
course they intend to pursue. ay Bee 
“The other proposition of the Finance Minister,that in India the line 
between plenty: and want is yery narrow and ‘ the need for caution in our 
forecasts and for economy in our expenditure’ is incessant, true as it is, is 
hardly compatible with the expenditure in connection with the expedition 
against the Abors and the friendly mission to the Mishmi country. 
According to the map given in. the» Imperial Gazetteer, both the 
- Abors and the Mishmis live beyond India and their country is included in 
. Tibet. The policy perhaps we are not free to discuss in this Council, 
but we certainly ‘can complain of the cost. -If the expedition and the 
mission he for the protection of Imperial interests, as they must be, in 
_ fairness the expenditure should be charged to the Home Government. 
“They, a full and clear explanation regarding the 24 lakhs of rupees spent out 
of Indian revenues in meeting a part of ‘the cost of sending a regi- 
ment to strengthen the consular guards in Southern Persia’ and the 
expenditure of 18 lakhs during the year in ‘the arms traffic operations,’ is 
necessary. These latter operations have so far cost India a little over,51 lakhs 
of rupees. A part of the operations would appear to haye been carried on in 
the Persian Gulf, Tf the above amount includes any part.of the cost of it, the 
justification of the expenditure is not clear. 
«“Feretical though the view may be. in my humble opinion, a modifica- 
tion of the principle'of,‘ lapse’ in accounts would appear,to be desirable in 
India. Schemes of improvement, large and small, are awaiting execution, 














and the Hin. the generality of cases, is only limited by the funds 
which the Government finds {t, convenient to allot. Tt also happens at times 


a the amount sanctioned in any particular year is not fully spent through 





the supervention of adventitious circumstances. The _ unspent — balance, 
according to the rules, lapses at the _end of the year, and goes either to swell the 
rplusor to reduce the deficit. The next year's sanction depends upon a 
tions unconnected: with the closing year's hi , and allow- 

‘ance is not mfde for the lapsed grant. This is trrdly yaataotory? "No doubt 
“i to article 998 of the Civil Account Code, Volume I, the toner 
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: ‘be revi: fic sanction; but this is rarely done. In 
My Depart’ Houari T tunderstand, is for the peace 
if a I "8 ' y 












be proportio increased withdut a specific revival 
grant. A similar ation of the rules would be welcome in the 
; dbo accelerated in that, way 
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object of enabling Hi 


be 
ly with the success of Indian 
the District and Sessions Ju 
‘charm for the Civil Service, and itis patent to all that the best men of that 
do not evince any particular desire to adopt the judicial career. Th: 
in January 1909, in reply to a question of mine in 
redness to appoint trained 
and Additional Judici issi 
sequently made in Oudh and elsewhere. It 
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bers to submit their views on 
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estion of the appointment of trained and peastiaing Or 


considered afterwards. I 
of Government. My only point now 







is that any correspondence which may her on the subject een this Gov- — 
ernment and the cenit yA of 

on’ble Mem! 
as also on the particular reform proposed by Government. 


the table, with the 
the i ‘sed 


“My Lord, in order to relieve the congestion of judicial business on the civil mr 
now and again made that honorary village ~~ 


side the suggesti 


ion has 
munsifs should be app aa fo’ 


way as honorary mi! 


rr 
Th 


way Sficers and lawyers can be induced to take up the work. ‘The 


the disposal of suits of small value in the same 
e 


ent might be tried, if Erg jadi- 
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magistracy has developed remarkably with a total strength of 8,000 incumben 


>| 


jn 1910 as against ‘an honorary magistrate here or there’ fifty years - 

previously. Honorary village munsifs might not be unpopular with = 

the saf suggested above. Provision might also be made for the ee “ies 
‘or 


mission by them to -stipendiary judicial officers of questions of law 
i 


opinion. 


« But, in my opinion, the'establishment of Arbitration Courts, composed of. 


honorary Judges, would be far more satisfactory. At first reference to them 


of pending suits might be left optional with the en 

the people come to have confidence in them, such reference » t be made at — 
‘on of the regular Courts. The persgnnel of the Ari i cate 

may “be settled in consultation with the peoplé. The office can with advantage 
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be made elective. 
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ernment of India \ 
ennatise. advances and subsites to well-managed Indian, mane 

which may be languishing fot financial support. ‘The , 
« Equall uted < 
United Pro ‘for investigating into the condition of the loca cae j 
try. This isa right move and full of great Lagan ‘The | sugar 
industry requires nursing. The people should now respond cordially t6 # 

“My Lord, Thave before now drawn the attention of this Government 
the existence of heavy import-duties upon Indian manufactures in the United 
States of America. "To take two instances. ‘An ad valorem duty of 154 a 
cent. is charged upon tanned or dressed goat and sheep skins im sea 
India, while raw hides are imported free. Upon Indian and rugs 
the duty is 50 per cent. ad valorem! Such heavy duties are clearly * 
‘And yet we have to keep ovr doors open. T understand the whole question of =, 
American import-duties at + forms the subject of diplomatic discussion = 
between the United Kinphen and the United States of America. 1 humbly 
submit th’ occasion should be availed of to secure an adequate reduction in the 
duties upon Indian manufactures. 3 mf o 

“T will now agvert to a deficiency in the management of the great State — 
industry—the Railways. The Hon'ble the Finance Minister remarks: ‘The 
passenger traffic has n exceedingly.’ But in the Budget estimate of 1912- 
1913, according to his statement, eis 

* Provision for working expenses has also been ta little higher on account of necessary 
renewals of permanent-way, rolling-stock and stren; ening of b ides. 

«On 8th instant the Hon'ble Sir T. Wynne, aver ready to meet the 
wishes of the —_ informed us that a sum of 475 lakhs, ‘set aside for 
yolling-stock, ‘ wi rovide 182 locomotives and 6,100 goods ns. An 
adequate number "additional carriages is apparently not pov . Indian 
passengers, especially the lower class passengers who contribute the la 
amount to the railway income, justly claim a more liberal provision in th 
respect. Their comfort must be looked to by the railway authorities. BS se 

“The most refreshing ne of the Financial Statement is the record of 
the progress in Irrigation. allotments made in next year’s for the 
execution of all the three projects—the Tendula, Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals—afford genuine cause for satisfaction to the people of the Central 
Provinces. i : Ns 

«My Lord, according to the testimony of independent witnesses, the Pun, \b 
Canal Colonies have Geasly justified the expectations’ of Government. Gone: 
ment might well be congratulated upon the scheme, Quite a million men have: 
been removed from congested areas jo two ons acres of irrigated a 

i plan, in. my humble opinion, 
There is need for this sort of actiy 





reassuring is the news thatan expert has been 
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in the Central Provinces. i 
“ My Lord, we have now come t6 8 finning Poin British Indian history 
‘We come to the end of a chapter in Bri ‘Tndian. hi , the close ¢ 
i ht record of stqndy expansion, of slow evolution tne stair 
consolidation. After 150 years of y t 
. strc ong, y 


Salho arpnt She stands 
sein con a 








foe renune seat, : 
in what he said y eee 


Coxe Ws all wish him Gus an eat 


Tt to congratulate the Hon'ble the ‘Finance 
ee Statement which he has wise 


mplinent i 
Howble ye has served in this Council 


See taieen aad 1 sens cx me of us here present, 
, will agree with me pee iag is se eee ee 


jewel of Council d 
Sopene tithes a St Hon'ble cee is” 


ry oficial and ion-oticlabs: 

‘Sir Guy ee scat wh 

a te pve the House of Commons when Ministers on 
peeing srg in official document’ the sop vices ¢ of the 


T join in the expressed by earn’ 


t Petter his holiday the Hon’ble Sir Guy ated Wilson will 
return to this Council with renewed vigour and take up his portfolio which he 
has filled with such ability to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
ae eer Nccacat kr abtiiating  ellsantia} poston of nt you's 

ent in uting a last ‘8 
soveral useful objects. While I pe what has been done 
bon direction, fare more beg to raise my voieo against the policy 
ih heen by the Hon’ble Member two years ago of taxing people more 
would seo a ae March 1910, we, the non-official 

wont, ec ata gof new taxes and i Sper by 
< _ factsand the revenue alee iit 1910-11 was under-estimated. 
” time that since elapsed has established the absolute correctness co our 
contention, I maintain, my Lord, that the additional taxes then ‘im; 
were not necessary, and even the budget of 1912-13, in spite of the 
to Provincial. Governments, might have been framed without a 
absence of additional taxes. I hope, ms Lord, that this will 
for the future, and though we haye had to pay dearly for it, 
[np tien aa if it prevents a recurrenct of similar action 
of Government. After all, the views of those who are of the peo ee 
them and have, practical experience of the daily life of 
are: sooth to sere pen cohsideration in such matters than was 


aaa wish to” speak at any great length to-day, but hace 
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hich J wish to invite the einen of this Council, namely, 
of income-tax in the di 
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et ake 
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u 
Bombay Millowners’ 
1911, that whatever the 


i 
if not for all Kinds of factories, at least all textile factories. I am y 
Government of India have not seriously considered the consequences oe 
injustice that are entailed by this want of uniformity. All factories in India 
are governed by the same law and in these days of keen competition, when the — 
i i loss, any favour 




































statement ke have referred to ? Owing to the value of land 
in Bombay are built two, three, and four-storeys high, 
Calcutta are mostly shed buildings of only the ground floor. Would it be 
reasonable to sup’ that the four-storeyed buildings of the mills of Bombay, 
having heavy inery working on the upper floors, often of wood, 





Ss pana perth re enone 0 the sarcag millowners, 
in, in Bombay, for inery depreciation, allowances for i ears 
are taken into account in the calculation, while in all other Provines they are 
not. Here again the Government of India in y said that they did not 
see any injustice in that method of calculation. Would it be reasonable 
to suppose that the machinery working in Bombay, the greater portion of whigh 
is worked on upper floors where the liability to wear and tear is rily 
ao owing to the impossibility of preventing vibration on these floors, 
longer than the i 

mills? And yet this is what it comes to, if you acce 
fixing tlie basis for income-tax purposes in Bombay 
maximum of 10 per cent. on the value of machinery is 


Provinces, our friends, the Y 

people, because there, the state says, that: haga 
cent. on the cost of machinery is allowed, that rule is not variably ve 
meaning perhaps that extra ded over fixe per cent. are made when n 
ee ee “ans ° conéerned. bancontr the p 
method of taking into accoun’ yr rete ae paras 
which isin v in Bombay, is not at all My Lord, I hope 

to this Council that the ‘present peectiod is moat st 
factory of certain Provinces, inasmuch as it hands them 

absence of @ definite Imperial gs 


to the mercy of assessir 
y to the letter of thet Bombay Millowners’ Association 
1912 (only a month ago), again requesting over! 
thro t the « oF hcanred ams oy fi of a 





_ gubjeot of the 4 


tick hefore I conélude, I should like to epi 
he Lordship. for the care which has 
the sessions of this Council this y« 


> has also T bellows met, ot with the aj nova eer ; 
on’ble Mr. Gokhale, whose sole lai ition is to é 
any sacrifice. The details of the* pole ay have, 

4 fa out by the Legislative Department, for which grat 


hiraja Bahadur of Burdwan : “My ‘seiaiee: 
Fleetwood, Wilson, my he aoe and I offer to my esteemed 
eames | heartiest congrat: ulations forl ee : 


such a) ina of abnormal Ste 1911, d 
long looked-for on Visit came so While on = 


: L ag ap as one of the inhal itants of Bengal, to 
_ offer to Your eartfelt gratitude of myself and fellow-inhab- 
in this Provine for the unique favour granted to us by Royal pe 
of the King-Emperor and Queen-Empress in Calcutta. ‘The _ Pe es 
: od ect the aT Visit to India I need not dilate upon, as it has been’ 
_ appre all over peobera B by every section of the community ; but I take 
Dugg ab nd peoeee cer Sexeenee- om the success of the 
bar at Delhi th Hoyal Vit to Caleta and T am sve. that 
King-Emperor er V, Your 
y's name wil als go down to posterity ty for having this visit 
‘already had Spr sserey tected results. the 
occasion of the Royal tegen Sotiene fe sa 
from the‘Hon’ble the Finance Minister the” other day 
had been kept well within the estimated figures. 
Lord, I shall 2 ej orl hey a 
c= Somes cpa the objects for which 
sent B iablsalsee torr) 


























light and not as an overpowering glare confusing the y 
enlighten. ‘Che Hon’ble Member for scrofa in the: 1 
stage of the Budget, mentioned the amount of pote made for 
the proposed university at Dacca. A good‘deal of bitter criticism has : 
offered towards the formation of the Dacts Daiversly, 5 and 
it was necessary for the scheme to see nh pte oer 
comments ; but I must admit that many the arguments 
in the Press against this schome have struck nfe as being 
mark, I have nothing to say against the pro 
but T hope that as hitherto we have been accustomed to have ng 
universities and not teaching universities, and as it is the intention of the 
Government to multiply the nuniber of universities in India and to make them 
less cumbersome than they are at nt, and to make the new universities 
ies Bari gias institutions, and as We have, as citizens of the Indian Empire, 
a right to be consulted wf Bw Government before they push ona new policy 
which, I frankly admit, has a great deal in its favour, the Government see 
on arama of a public cero 3 subject of the peg se 
mportance of teaching upiversities : e present policy ving 
a lange stato of eivteiliien “Was pear tie by Lord Genk when he 
presided over the Educational Conference at Simla some years ago now, as well 
as on the 2nd November 1903, when the Universities Bill was introduced in 
the Legislativé Council and the Viceroy in the course of the debate said, ‘ to 
show the way by which opr universities, which are now merely examining 
boards, can ultimately be converted into teaching universities, in fact to 
convert higher educatiof in India into a reality instead of a sham.’ These 
wei, words of Lord Curzon are now being translated into action by Your 
Lo p’s Government. But while welcoming this movement, I feel that the 
Government should convince the generale public that the time has come to 
crystallize the ideas set forth in the Universities Reform Scheme of 1904. 

« Now I turn towards the provisions made in the Budget for medical 
relief and sanitation. I listened to the Hon’ble Surgeon _ General Sir 
Pardy Lukis’s speech in Council the other day with the greatest interest, 
and it is most gratifying to know that the Government intend to 
_ combat malaria in right earnest, and that experiments how best to fight « 
our obnoxious friend, the mosquito, who is also present in the Imperial Council, _ 
will be thought and carried out at no distant date. A word of thanks, 
my Lord, for granting Caleutta a Tropical School of Medicine, and T h 
that in tke next year’s budget Bengal will be given large grants for 
tuberculosis hospitals, as that disease is incroasing every year. 

“My Lord, I next turn to the large amount we are goi 
building the new seat of the Imperial Government at i. 
hereto meant to most of us a phantasmagoria of past glories of a 
character. But now * will mean something serious to uss something 
tial to us; for, on the advice of Your Lordship 
Secretary of State for India, our Sovereign has 
henceforth be the Imperial capital: Sir Lowis Dane, on the day of 
laying of the foundation-stone of new Delhi by the og ier i 
words to this effect, that Delhi had regained what she had alluding to 
es Setar ee the capital of India again. : 

has gained, but I hope not in the 
of the Punjab meant. Let us not lay 
haying been the past capital of Thdia, f 
inthe sense that we, under British rule, 
means. It is true some sort of i was the capi 
the Pandavas 4 is trae, ropnd t Delhi, Hindu kin 
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were their capitals : it is 





become ‘ geographicall unsuited ’ to be an 
pace | Soe ero India fool Gat it Bae 


Seni and a to live side b oe eer 

King Emperor has orilained that Delhi is to be the new capital of 

fish. jt has becoine imperative to rear up an Imperial capital in every 
sense of the term, wiping away and uprooting the demoralizing atmosphere of 
‘latter-day Moghul Delhi, of the Delhi of the Mutiny days, and establish a 
rae city. within its walls the best iples of British rule, 
fostering h ic see ix (for, unsurrounded by such opi the 
Government ndia will be in a very perilous position), and girs Bon 
Ny every possible way that the change is for the British rule in India, which 
re). ey, When all this is accomplished, the Government will have 
nia panels Ink the expenditure it is now sboursing wa building new Delhi and 
support. 











































the approbation of all, even of those who have withlfeld their 
“My Lord, although it is rather out of place in the B debate, 
T cannot help saying something on the changes Peale petro nah ; 
as B is concerned, ially the creation of a Governor in Council 
for the Presidency ; but before I allude to this, I feel that I must say 
a few words regarding the necessity of evicting the Tunjab Government from 
Simla. In the despatch of August 25th, 1911, the Government of India say: 
‘It is essential = the = reme oan should not be mci 
an icular Provincial ernment. It is generall, et 

4 op ese eiies peed prima should be ress and independei 
‘As this is the view of the Government of India, T a a 9! them 
to be consistent. T-would say mast eonphatioally thot Me Simla is the summer 
capital of the Government of ‘India as well as df the Punjab, the Punjab 
Government should not, for the reasons laid down in the despatch, be at 
Simla for nearly seven months in theyear, at a time when the Government 
of India is also there for the same period. Although T am the descendant 
of a Punjabi family myself, yet I feel that in all fairness to the other 
Provinces, as, well as for the sake of consistency, the Government of India 
should remove the summer seat of the Punjab Government from Simla. . 


“ Now, my Lofd, I come to the creation of a Governor in Council for 
Bengal which I have welcomed, and for which I will now briefly give my 
reasons, My Lord, it is true that 1 su ported Lord Curzon’s Partition 
Re scheme, and it is equally true that I. sincerely regret that it has had to be 
undone: but with awakened China on our North-Eastern Frontier and an 
‘awakening Behar on the West, and considering that we are going to have 
a Gavernor in Council, I say let us cheerfully accept the new arrangement. 
My Lord, if the removal o the Viceregal presence from Calcutta connotes 
ie development of the autonomy of Bengal, it will mean a great deal. 
that 





a tment of Lord Carmichael as our first Governor is an event 
we in over silently, and we, are very grateful to 


8 
rasi friends at losing Lord 
we feel sure that we shall 

: of affairs, and one who has already 
to Indians within the short period of his rule in Madras. 
while on this subject, I cannot help saying thatthe Government 
: now that they have, from their standpoint, done what they have — 
igh beneficial lo Bengal, will aries remember _ 
that Presidency we want always as rulers the best and most ae 
servants of the Crown, and not merely ‘party politicians ; eng if this is Borne — 
“mind and carried into action, as in the appoi of Lord ichael, 
ro that time will justify Your ’s repartition of Bengal, — 
‘some of us may resent it Just now. PoE 
‘Bxecutive Council for Beha? strikes me os be an extra 
the present at any rate, e same | y Bel 
eo ertod beet in the Delhi Boons, and sine wih hom 
nee & under the new zégime. Di ; haye 
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Orissa, and T admit I share 


fhe into 


of the people of these parts perly safeguarded 

Province, and I ho’ that the Province with its four agrarian eodes 
hetrageeons opt ion will administratively be | the saceess which it 
expected 4 P | pial SFG 


“Tn conclusion, my Lord, as you will ‘be leaving Caleutta before lon 
never again to reside here secnaai, a a citizen of Calcutta, as well 






a representative of the landho of Bengal, I beg, in bidding you good- : 
to assure Your Lordship, on of the community I represent, our deep-felt_ 
loyalty to the Crown, and I hope that Your Excel will not et the 


zamindars in this Province, who, although few in number and in the minority, — 
deserve encouragement and preservation, and who,* if given per facilities, — 


- will not belie the trust hitherto reposed in them by the ial Government. — 


“ A few more words and I am done. My Lord, this is the last session of the 
Imperial Council in Calcutta, and as a Bengal member I share the keen 
regret that we feel at realising tliat we shall heneeforth be deprived of having 
in our midst the high officials of the Government of India and the n- 
tatives of British India. I also take thagsbpesonity of thanking the Hon’ble 
Mr, Gokhale {or his kind words about tta. My Lord, I know the 
changes have been made with the best of intentions, and although we in 
Bengal feel we have paid’ a big price for our Governorship, yet, if our loss 
means a gain to the rest: of India, it is ‘our patriotic duty to the sacrifice ; 


and. from the bottom of my heart I wish Your Lordship Godspeed in the great 4 


and bold experiment, and hope its success will mean the dawn of a new era of 


prosperity to the motherland so very dear tp us all. ” 
The Hon'ble Mr. Subba Rao: ‘ My Lord, I-may be permitted to say 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale has well and truly and without the slightest 
ion voiced our feelings see prin En our warm appreciation of 
the sympathetic and friendly attitude of the Hon’ble Sir James Meston and the 
Hon'ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson towards the.non-official members of this 
Council. y 4 Pee 
“ I take this opportunity of expressing our satisfaction that the Hon’ble Bi) 
the Finance Minister has been able to see his way to abolish, though gradually, vad 
the yaw estates village service cess in Madras which my Hon’b! 4 
friend, the Itaja of Kurupam, and myself urged on the Government in the 
very first session of the Council. : ‘ ae 
“My Lord, in introducing the Financial Statement, the Hon’ble 
Finance Minister referred in appropriate terms to the Royal Visit just conclud- 
ed and also to the estimated expenditure and the savings effected — at 
connection. In our view, my Lord, the value of the Royal Visit ca 
sere, pe nag: or crores of rupees. As described by Your Lordship 
truly and aptly, it is ‘a pri inci in. ; 
sont through ) 
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Proclamation of the late King-Emperor 


res 


ta the public interest, and 





(Ir. Subba Rao ; Raja of P. ark.) 
His Excellency Sir O’Moore. Creagh presides |with such dist ‘ 
take the liberty to mention that, in connection a the Royal we 
hoped also that an announcement would’be made, throwing open in’ 
measure commissions in the Army to qualified ians, 0s after” 
valour and fidelity of my Indian troo spe seul 3 h perth 
and fide m: ‘ian > and expressing his ‘high @ 1 
of their martial inetinets, their splendid discizfline and their fai et ere = 
ice.’ My Lord, the martial talent in the country finds no <a under the 
resent arrangements of the Government, who seem to consider so far that their 
is confined only to the intellectual and economic development of the people. — 
They are absolutely excluded from all positions of trust and responsibility in the 
Army, and the hj places to which they can hope to rise are those of Suba-. 
dar-Major and Risaldar-Major. Without referring to the milita opinion on 
the subject, I may say that even Mr. Chirol, the author of Indian Unrest, favours 
a cautious scheme for opening careers to Indian in the Army. He says:-— 
‘It is a strange anomaly that at a time when we have no hesitation in_ introducing 
Indians into our Executive Vouncils, those who serve the King-Emperor in the Indian Army 
can only rise to quite subordinate rank .. . Under the present conditions the Indian Army 
does not offer a career that can attract Indians of good position, though it is among the 
Janded aristocracy and gentry of India that military traditions are continued with the strongest 
traditions of loga)ty..;.Some of the best military opinion in India favours, I believe, an i- 
mental scheme for the gradual promotion, of Native officers, carefully selected and trained, to 
field rank in a certain number of regiments which would ultimately be entirely officered by 
Indians just in the same way as a certain number of regiments in the Egyptian Army have 
always been wholly officerefi by Egyptians.’ 
“My Lord, the —_ has been hanging firesince the time when His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connanght was in command in this country. 














































-An Imperial Cadet Corps was established during the time of Lord Curzon 


and a training school started at Dehra Dun for the purpose. But so far, no 
steps have been taken to utilise the military talent in the country and give - 
T s commissions inthe vountry. I trust that during the term of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who has ‘been identified with India 
during the past an ears, we shall have the privilege of associating his name 
with this much-n and long-delayed reform.” iiss 
The Hon'ble Raja of Partabgarh: “My Lord, the year that is drawing 
toa close has been’ exceptionally fortunate for India and its teeming millions. eg 
Tt has been rendered auspicious and important by reason of ‘the most gracious 
visit of our Sovereign and the Queen-Empress and the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi. This epoch-making event has evoked demonstrations of loyalty a 
and devotion which stand unparallelled in the annals of this land. The im- ¥ 
pression which the Royal Visit has left upon the country will largely conduce es 
to the social and material progress of its people. The generous anno’ fe 
made at the grand Durbar have touched to the quick heart of India and | 
had the effect of further strengthening our ties of loyalty to the British throne. 
My Lord, we are fully cognizant of the manifold blessings which our country 
enjoys under the British rule, and ourssense of Uevotion to the person of 
King is inborn. ; 
“The transfor of the capital to Delhi will be beneficial and advantageous 
facilitate to a very high degree inter-communica- 
tions between the Imperial and Provincial Governments. saad 
“oe had bounteous crops,and good rains and can safely hope for a bri 
i “My Lord, it is a happy sign of the times that our attention is now 
turned,to industries ,other thart agriculture, There is no doubt that 


n matters agricultural, the de 
of, our countrymen from 



























g our population. Thgre are, of -course, clear indications that 

n ent of India,have come to realize the gravity of the situation — 
_ have Se eee en thought to the solution of this problem. .'The 

atior a Department, the inauguration of an Indian - 
Research Fund and the holding of Sanitary Conferences—all point to 
the desire on the part of the Government to combat the evil. The 
ot a of 85 lakhs of rupees, of which 10 lakhs are earmarked for the 
: Research Institute for works in publie hygiene and for the estab- 
lishment of a school of popes! medicine in Calcutta, is a practical proof of 
_ such desire. The money spent on research work is no doubt well spent. India 
_ *is already so sorely smitten by plague and malaria that the appearenes of a 
new disease such as yellow fever or kala-azar would indeed a terrible 
misfortune. But above all we want a well-organised and properly trained 
sanitary staff. I would also venture to submit that in order to achieve more 
satisfactory results the people themselves should be made to realize the im- 
2 nara of domestic sanitation and hygiene, and a scheme should be discussed 
r the remeyal of the utter ignorance of sanitary laws which pervade the 
masses, ‘ 







“My Lord, Your Rxcellency’s weighty pronouncement at the, last Convo- 
cation of the Calcutta University in re; to the future policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the matter of education, the liberal grant of 50 lal for’ truly. 
popular education announced at the Royal Durbar, and the assurance to supple- 
ment the same in future oe on a generous scale, aye the surest guarantee of 
our national progress and are clear indications of the fact that some day, distant 
though it may be, St pa and darknegsin the country will give place to know- 
ledge and light, our Lordship’s recent visits to Calcutta hostels with those of | 

. last haye been immensely appreciated and admired as showing Your 
Fatlicay's deep interest in the welfare of our yising generation. We can 
but express owr profound gratitude for the enormous good to our land within 
the short space Your Lordship has been the controller of our destinies. 

» . My Lord, dealing with the Provinci)] interest, I beg to submit that 
the United Provinces want the protecting help of the Supreme Government 
in the matter of the development of their natural resources. They want 
amore liberal of money for irrigation works to protect areas which are 
liable to drought. But above all they want what is their due—a liberal grant 
of a fair share of their income to be spent on education and sanitatién. Both 
these schemes which tend to the intellectual and physical development of the 
people have suffered for want of funds. The Government and the people both 
are unanimous in their demand of a just apportionment of land-revenue raised 
in those Proyinces to bring them on a level of equality with the sister Provinces. 
T trust the Government OF India will give their due considération to the claims 
_ of the United Provinces. 
~ “My Lord, on behalf of te Talukqdars of Oudh, whose suffrages I have 
honour to represent, I beg to express my sincere gratification and warm 
itude for Your Lordship’s assurance to reaped their rights and maintain 
r privileges, and 1, as their gone » beg to assure Your Excellency 

n future, as in the past, they will continue to co-operate with the 

nt in ajl measures calculated to promote the well-being of the 

i Fi . . 













M. Sard this year marks the close of the fitst triennial term for which 
uncil was constituted under the new Eine and it is coe psi 

j to-day w ears during which a new ,era waged. uy 4 
rae io The pth of harmony and tonciliation eneopiahed ie 

of India. In conclusion I beg to 

on the caution and foresi 
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[Raja of Partabgarh ; Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya.| mn z A 
in the realization to a full measure of Your Loniship’ 
the improvement of education and sanitatiqn. Vondne Ufectiaeag 
« Last but not the least I beg to my sincere appreciation of the — § 
super-excellent services done to the ce of India the Hon'ble Sir 
James Meston, whose richly deserved elevation to the L nant-Governor- 
ship of the United Provinces has been hailedewith feelings of unbounded joy. 
all over the country by the Press and the public alike. ‘ 
“ My Lord, since it is the last sitting of the Council in this old capital of 
ours, I cannot help offering my sincere wishes for the growth and pment 
of Caloutta under the fostering care of its new Governor, and at the same time 
hope that our new capital which has been created by the Ro, Command at. 
Delhi will very sdon expand into a city worthy of.the Imperial seat in India.” 


The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: “ My Lord, T os % 
join the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale in expressing our high appreciation of, 
a to, the Hon’ ble Sir James Meston for all the assistance we have received 

m him in doing our work in this Council. If I may add anything to what _ 
has been said by him, it is only to give expression to t satisfaction with 
which the et Pep Pa of the Hon’ble Member has been hailed in the United 
Provinces and he (leep gratitude the people there feel to Your Excellency’s 
Government for having given us so, able, s mpathetic and broad-minded a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor asthe Hen’ble Member. We all join, my Lord, with the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale in the pope that, after serving the full term of Lieutenant- 
Governorship in the United Provinces, Sir James Meston will come back to 
the Government of India as Finance Member to help forward the scheme of 
financial improvement on which he has laboured so long and so well. T also 
join in expressing our gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson for 
‘all the assistance he has given us, and I trust that he will come back to us fully 
restored to health to promote the interests of India for the, full term of his © 
office. ‘ 


“My Lord, the proposal that has been put forward by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokhale regarding the appointment of a Royal Commission to make a, 
comprehensive examination of our financial position and to recommend a definite” 
financial policy is one which deserves the earnest consideration and support of 
the Government... My Lord, I hope. it will have that ny yg and that a Royal 
Commission will in due time be a pointed to deal with the fundamental ques- 
tions of finance which Mr. Gokhale has suggested. But even before that is done, 
and in the immediate present, there is one pressing financial reform to which T 
would inyite Your Lordship’s attention. Last oo both the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale and myself urged the scone. of revising the financial 
arrangements which exist between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern: — 
ments, and of ees 3 them on a sound basis. It isr undeniable that the 
unitary m which has prevailed so long has proved to be unsatisfactory in 
so far as the development of the Provinces is concerned. Under this system 
the Government of India have commantled the resources of the entire country. 

allotments in such measure as they have thought proper ¥ 

to the various Local Governments to meet Provincial needs. The allotments — 
haye been made on no princi The result is that four-sevenths of the total 
revenues of the country are being spent on Imperi three- 
sevenths only Sor Provincial purposes. 
objects which have been eonsidered Imperial 
support which they h 
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ues as shall be adequate to the 


w, my Lord, the expenditure falling upon the Government of India is 
} “confined to the army and to a few services which are directly under 
expenditure has reached such a high limit that it cannot require large 

ons from year to year. ‘lo meet this expenditure the Government of 

India might reserve to itself the revenue which is derived from what are called 
e Im heads, and to meet the expenditure, which woufd not be met in 
this manner, — the various Provincial Governments to make a rateable 
contribution on a definite and reasonable principle. Ha‘ secured 
_ this, it should leave the whole income from heads which are a present 

shared to the Provincial Governments. Under the existing the 

















Government of India has at its disposal an unduly Inrge share of 
_ revenues, arid the Provinces have pen goes an inadequate ue of 
Such revenues at their command. ‘The result is that after meeting Imp 
expenditure the Government of India is in the unsatisfaciogy — positi 
of having surpluses on its hands» and of finding pie a! 
to distribute to the various Provinces. And this it does wit any 
definite principle. The result of this has been that somewf the Provinces have 
» received Oe Renae ot ups Stam the Govermien’ of Tatts than other 
Provinces. Province tely has suffered most under this system, 
and I submit not only in the intergst of the United Provinces, but in the 
interests of all the Provinces of India as a whole,it is nm that the i 
should be altered. Not until this is done, my Lord,.will there be sufficient 
funds available to Provincial Governments to devote to the systematic improve- 
ment of the condition of the people, and that condition ry calls for more 
attention. We are all deeply thankful to Your Lordship’s Government for the 
that have been made for education and sanitation. It has given us great 
action to know, my Lord, that these subjects are dear to Your Excel- 
Be -lency’s and while we feel grateful to Your Lordship for what has 
_ been done in this direction, we hope and trust that more and more will 
be done as time goes on. But it is my Pesirsey my Lord, that, until the 
present of financial arrangement is altered in the way suggesttd above, 5 
P coe cngeatie mpeg ae and continuous pt fe to the cause ¥ 
of education and sanitation for all the various Provinces of India. The grants 
that .have been made are large, and, being so, they have called forth much 
But the needs of education and sanitation are yery much a 
Government of India is fully alive to this fact is clear in all the 
se eee Seem iis behalt. notably in the insportant utters 
nade by the Hon’ble Member,for Education. He has said that the Goy- 
of India are ty dissatisfied with the present rate of the 
of educntion, and desire that that rate should be greatly accelerated ; 
y are determined to combat ignorance and to extend the blessing of — 
Ghicgh tho length and ith of this ancient land ; buf this can 
a @ provision is made for funds to do so, and that 
Rife toronnes ba svedalp inaied.ts es terone arta 
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“Malaviya ; Raja of Kuru- 
9. pam.) . ne 
pediepnieicg pA: ed, what is needed is that larger shares of 
ted to Provincial Gevenments, to spend m 
year to and independently of whether the Gevernment of India may or 
may not have any surplus in their hands iti a parti f 
one other a which I beg to lay before Your Excellency andthe 
Council to-day for ameliorating the conditions of the people, and that is that the | 
Government should hen the ee a little to fight their own economic — 
and social battles, As I have said before, it isno doubta matter of deep 
thankfulness that the Goverment of India are finding morefundsto help them = 
to do.so, and we hope that as time goes on the Government will find more and 
more funds for the purpose. But, my Lord, no amount of funds which may be, : 
found will bring ‘about the desired result unless the co-operation of the Lage en 
is enlisted in the cause both of education and sanitation. In order that thi 
might be done, T beg to suggest the formation of village-panchayats throughout 
the country. That is a measure the importance of which cannot be oxagge” 
rated. At the present moment the ple are in a very sorry plight. 
numerous places they afe exposed to ; in numerous villages they do not 
t even good water to drink; in all but a few places there is ho system of 
i worth speaking of. It is not at all surprising that, living as they do, 
the people fajl-easy victims to p e, cholera and other devastating diseases, that” 
they die so y from — ic deaths, When we look at Caleutta, when 
we look at the head-qtarters of Goyernment in the different Provinces, and 
compare their sanitary eondition with the condition of the villages around 
them in which the great bulk of the people dwell, we may well be reminded 
of the great duty we owe to the people to secure to them the elementary benefits 
of sanitation. Itis high time that more should be done in that direction 
than is being done. I submit, my Lord, that one great effectual step which 
can be taken towards this end is to create village-panchayats, to give them . 
some initiative, and to place gome funds in their power and: thus to help and 
encourage them to combat the evils of ignorance and insanitation. My 
Lord, the Government has been labouring in many directions to help the 
people; the Government has started Agricultural Banks; it has re to, 
organise Co-operative Credit Societies for the benefit of the agricultural 
and much good has resulted from these societies. But the ignorance of the > 
people proves to be a great difficulty at every step. Tf malaria is to be fought, 
if arm is to be distributed, difficulty is experienced in doing it because 
of the ignbrance of the people. The most elementary measures of sanitation 
are sometimes viewed with suspicion and distrust. All this will be avoided 
if there are constituted regular vi panchayats to which the elders of the 
village, men in whom the people of the village have confidence, should be 
2 ape Tt should be their duty to explain to.the people the advantages 
of the measures which the Government may introduce for their benefit, and 
also to represent to the Government the needs of the people, and to adopt and | — 
carry out with the consent of the people sych measures as may be needed 
to protect them from disease and to proniote thdir welfare. 


“My Lord, I beg to lay this humble s estion for the consideration of the 
Government. I hope it will be consi and adopted to the great benefit of 
thé people.and the great advantage of good government.” 

The Hon’ble Raja of Kupupam said : “My Lord, ‘it is my pleasant 
duty to enue the Hon bie Finance Member and Your Botley 
Gayernment on the very satisfactory Budget that he has placed before 
Council. It records a year of phenomenal pro and prosperity. It shows 
that the revenue for ‘the year was better by nearly 84 millions, that the 
expenditure has decreased ‘by about 14 millions, leaving a surplus of 
2% millions. This is a result which, as the Hon’ble Finance Member 
out in his very interesting speech, could not have been attained, but 
dramatic change in the seasonal outlook in the closing months of the pa 
as if nature herself hadeesolved to make the year of the Royal 


“[ Pandit Madan Mo 
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ore i tous in that it has been effected site 
by ble Finance Member, the Pe ee Rite 
j 5 any important remission of taxes. Dari five 
the Council gnd in this Council, There 6a out the , 
Bs UPA apodal boon ey the seciadai suipee ted all thoes intetreol 
, a speci y the zamindari raiyat a ose interested. 
_ his well-being. : 1 
___ “Tt is a matter for sincere gratification that the Government haye been 
able to effect considerable economies in all directions, in pursuance of the — 
assurance given by them when the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale *brought forward 
his resolution about retrenchment in public expenditure; and the fioweatauae 
is to be congratulated on their having taken the Council into their confidence 
by giving an account of what they have been doing in this direction till 
now. é 


__ “The next remark I wish to make is about the” very judicious way in 
which the Government have utilised the year’s large surpluses. Educati 
medical and sanitary services, agriculture, have all received ‘proper reonentin. : 
Tt is the ag definitely put forward by the Government with*segard to the 
first of these, that is, education, which, I belteve, will be most appreci and 
approved by the country. It is a matter for sincere rejoicing that the Govern- 
ment have committed themselves to a policy of Ecioline popular education. 
They have set apart the very handsome amount of #25 lakhs for next year for 
educational setvice. The public are really thankful to the Government for 
their liberality in this respect, though, of course, t headway has yet to be 
a in this ispote ap wetinn Levine hoped that the — gre 
make vigorous effo! utili e sums at their di 
ing out a definite programme of educational and sanitary reform wither’ 
needless delay” I-cannot leave this subject without thanking the Hon’ble 
Finance Member for the very handsome — which he paid the other 
to our much res countryman, the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, for his in- 
valuable services in the cause of popular education. It is to be devoutly hoped 
that the vigorous extension of elementary education among the masses will 
Pee the way for the attainment of the object which my friend, the 
on’bie i. Gokhale, has so much at heart, by eevee benefits sof educa- 
tion to the masses and thereby creating in them a real desire for it, by bringing 
into existence the kind of vernacular literature which will be most ‘sui re to 
them, and by the creation of an adequate supply of trained teachers fitted for 
the responsible work of instructing the popular mind. I venture to add that 
the money which the Madras Government has ap any to spend on the estab- 
lishment of Goyernmént model schools in our Presidency may be far more 
t 


useful Bons on elementary education, in view of the extreme disfavour with 
which scheme has been reegived by a aan. mass of enlightened opinion in 
the Presidency. It is very widely believed that the change in the tional 
f ele of the Government, indicated by the establishment of expensive Govern- 
mal 

fue 


model schools, would be highly detrimental to indigenous educatio 


| Wares 
1 ion I canngt inging to the notice of the Gov: ; 
wens enn a ty in. real 
nothi val > 
and that, in of ts, the Government will adopt 


policy. mention of:m: idency leads me to make,j 
1 Seegaed te the taronr witch the nment have 





~ and of the Firance Department-are as 












« ‘The announcement of the methods by which the cost of the new 
Delhi is to be met, that is, partly from loans and partly from 
has evoked some severe criticism both in and out of the Council. — 
said that the effect would be to conceal the real cost of the 
capital from the public. While it is difficult to understand e 
ment can be successfully effected, I fail to see how the method d can be | 
otherwise than stitable and beneficial, as it will best enable the to 
adjust means to ends without serious interference with the normal course of 
expenditure in other directions. And I venture to add that, in my humble 
eS that the future generations should alone be encldled sith is 

e cost of the new capital is, to say e least of it, not a very 
one. A ? ; 
“My Lord, probably the most important | islative measure of the — 
var session is the Co-operative Societies Bill which became law the other 

y. The alte2fitions embodied in the new Act, such as the abolition of the — 
statutory distinction between urbah and rural societies, and the relaxation of — 
cera etn et Soi hav ro of prety mang 
spread of ive Uredit Societies, with the ibly raising 
condition of the vast numbers of agriculturists and artisans 0 limited means 
throughout the country. 

“My Lord, one word more and I” have done. Dealing with the Budget 
Estimate for 1912-1913, the Hon’ble the Finance Member has told us that our | 
prospects to-day are excellent and that we have every hope that the brightness 
of our outlook will continue.” I'am sure that every one in the Council will 
join in the hope that the coming year will fulfil these expectations, and that the 
next year’s Budget will be as good a record of progress and prosperity as this 
year’s has been. ” sae 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar: “ My Lord, this is the second yet See 
the constitution of the enlarged Legislative Councils on the new is that 
this Council has the satisfaction of congratulating the Government and the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member on a prosperity budget. We have not only the 
opium windfall a second time due to unprecedentedly high prices obtained on _ 
restricted sales, but an improvement in revenue almost all round accom od 
¥. substantial reductions in yg reese in very many directions. in 
the discussion on the Financial Statement I tendered my acknowl ‘ 
to Government for the efforts which are being made by the several lpr acta 
to cut down unnecessary items. The emphatic and reassuring yA 
made by Your Lordship inyour speech of last year is bearing fruit. 

« At the same time, my Lord, it is not supérfluous to point out that 1 
we have to be thankful for what has been atcomplished, we must not 
that much still remains to be done and that we can never afford 
The close watch, scrutiny and control of 












sibility whi lies on the mfembers of this 
them. With all the vigilant guard which was — 
Member and his able: and gifted lie 
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Royal visit, the Delhi Durbar and the Coronation celebrations, 
it the for the, coming year estimates these charges at 
that is, 224akhs more than the actuals of 1910-11. The greater 
is or pawn but still there remains a portion which seems avoidable 
expenditure. would seem td be too frequent a resort to ing officers 
on special duty. The necessity of the propriety of many of these i 

a ttments are not obvious to the uninitiated. I can understand the 

appointments made in connection with the Prices Inquiry ; but very many of _ 

others both in the Imperial Secretariat and in the Provinces stand in need 
+of justification. Let us bear in mind how greatly strengthened our Secretariats 
have been. Not to go very far back ; the expenditure under this head stood at 

186 lakhs in 1906-07, that is, after the ‘ strengthening’ operations of the 

aged of efficiency 1899 to 1905. In 1909-10 it advanced further by 13 lakhs. 
n 1910-11 came the formation of a new Department ; and 1912-13 will see 

the creation of a new Province. With the great, increase in the permanent 
staff which has taken place, appointments on special duty seem hardly to be 
called for. My Lord, there is a belief that some of these appointments are made 
simply to enable an officer to mark time till a suitable post is available for him, 

The matter is one which would I hope receive close examinatign from the — 

Finance Department. ‘i . ‘ ’ 

“ Another quarter to which I might be permitted to direct the attention of 
the Oouncil is the heading ‘ Cost of Collection.’ ‘The expenditure debitable to 
land-revenue has risen from 548 lakhs in 1908-09 to’ 595 lakhs in 1912-183— 
an increase of 47 lakhs, The land-revenue has increased from 8080 lakhs to 
3,344 lakhs. The proportion of the increase of expenditure is higher than that 
of the revenue, ‘The increase in the coming year over last year would be a little 

* less than 24 lakhs. ‘ 


“ Similarly, in the Police charges there is an increase of 69 lakhs. I bear 
in mind the explanation given in the memorandum of the Hon’ble Sir 
James Meston. But with the improvement that has taken place in the state 
8f the country there is room for considerable reduction, especially im the 
strength of the Criminal Intelligence Department. 

“* My Lord, ag saving & every department can be effected without 
impairing efficien a’ larger employment of indigenous agency, In the 
stahowunt which ne Nicad on the table of the Countion the Toth of January 
last we-find that the number of Europeans and Eurasians in receipt of salaries 
of Rs. 500 a month and over was 4,466 in 1910, while there were only 924 
Hindus and Muhammadans. With the great spread of education that has taken 
place a far larger number than 924 can certainly be found capable of holding 
those higher appointments. ° 

* In connection with this matter, my Lord, I might be permitted to 
mention that the country hoped that on, the occasion of the Royal Visit steps 
would be taken for throwing open the posts of commissioned officers in the army 
to Indians of loyalty, position and merit. I had advanced a similar request in 
the speech which I made at the time of the Budget discussion in 1902. This is 
a reform which has been long talked of. When His Royal Highness the Duke 












~ of Connaught was jn this country at the head of the Bacal Army, His Royal 
ees the establishment of an Indian Sandh Nearly a quarter — 
_ of a century has since then, and Indians are,'so far as thei position in the 





spo? is concerned, practically where they were then. The admission of selectéd 
+ Tealns to higher 








posts in the eres! isdemanded as much in the interest of 
ice a 


” 





economy as on the grounds of j nd high polioy. 
There is one more subject to which Twould with Your Lordship’s per- — 
mission briefly refer. The question of «ailway finance and railway ba 
has of late attracted considerable attention from the commercial community 
publicists. Last I submitted some considerations’ to tht Council on 
; ihn Bie, Neh CREAR tats Set 
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Z j : [ Mr. Mudholkar.) 25 
matters have been very much to the front, | This is a healthy 
occupy @ most im t place in our economy. 


on account of State railways at the end of March 1911 was e 
crores. The interest charges alone came to about § crores, and little less 
5 crores were paid yearly in the shape of.annuities 
the company-made lines taken over by the State. 
n from famine and in the development of 
trade is admitted to be of the utmost degree. ‘Their expansion and improvement — 
are recognised as eminently necessary by all thoughtful “paki At the same time: 
it is clearly perceived that expansion can in the first p safely proceedon a 
scale which is not beyond the capacity of the country, and that secondly it 
must be based on business principles and proceed on the reasonable certitude 
of the outlay proving remunerative in the not distant future. My Lord, it hats — 
become necessary to state these truisms hecause of the attempts that are being 
made by some outside commercial and financial magnates to accelerate con- 
struction without sufficient reference to the financial capabilities of the bear f 
and the remunerative character of the projects. In view of the pressure whi 
is brought to bear upon Government, it is incumbent upon non-official 
members of this Council as representing the interest of the permanent residents 
of the country to scrutinise every project from that fe of view. The main 
lines have already been constructed. “The expansion that is required is more in 
the directiof“of branch lines and feeder lines and of increasing the capacities of 
the arterial railways. he present traffic congestion emphasizes the immediate : 
necessity of the Inst. “ é 

«While on one hand we have to guard ourselves against being hustled by 
outside pressure, we have on the other to meet the claims of various inland 
tracts and districts for being brought within easy reach of railway communica- 
tions and of having their natural resdurces developed. The object can best: be 
achieved by offering more liberal terms than the present to- private en ise,, 
and encouraging the formation of companies with rupee capital. The i 
of tracts exposed to visitations of famine can be adequately mgt from the funds 
available for protective railways out of the famine insurance grant. 

3 ive of the branch and feeder lines for which private compani¢s 
have received concessions and of the extensions which are being carried on on 
existing lines, there were more than 170 railways and tramways proj up to 
the end of December 1910. ‘Lhe remunerative ae ie of some of these is open 
to question and of the rest: varies greatly. Indeed, there are some big projects 
abgat which serious misgivings are entertained. If these projects were to be 
carried out by private companies on their own res nsibility, Government might 
well trust them to take care of themselves. But for many of the larger projects 
the entire responsibility will fall on the State sooner or ter if not from the 
beginning, and in to the majority of the rest some liability will have to 
be incurred. The determination of the railway programme is in the com ce) 
of Government ; but it will be good for all if an opportunity is i for | 
the various interests in the country to urge their views in regard to the same. 

“The necessity of a thorough discussion’ of the existing railway policy 
between the men of the m0 ‘and the Government has become obvious in — 
other directions also. Though the State owns the trunk lines, and the liability 
for their cost and maintenance is upon the country, it does not receive many of — 
the adyantages which results from unity of ownership. , The Cee | 
whom the priyilege of working the greater number of these lines is arein | 
their desire to promote their individual interests——a natutal 
carrying on competition in such a way as to the main 
ownership. In the Resolution in bee to 
Hon’blt Sir Vithaldas Thackersey pointed 
to which interprovincial trade and indigenous in 


traffi ts of the rival way., I would | 
Tia hnaiad disadvantages resulting from the system. 



















are 
tru 18 to 19 days for the two j 
_ here is a favourite complaint about the deficiency ‘of the rdiling 
here we have one of the causes which bring ahouk shictage at lageetie 
: “Each Com: regards itself as a separate unit and buds 
requirement without reference to the fact that the rolling being the 
oer of the State ought to constitute the common Property of all. 
been in recent years in making additions to the ro stock—the 
allotment in 1909-10 was 6} crores, in 1910-11 466 lakhs. re is here a 
iderable seope for economy if we keep ever present before us the fact that 
State is the owner of these railways. “peso es 
“There are several other matters connected with railway finance. and 
the more economic working of our railways which, th very important, 
cannot be satisfactorily treated without dealing with the question of rail- _ 
way policy ; and into this pan ag it would not bé convenient to in a 
discussion on the Budget. Ihave left them out for a more suitab ‘oppor- 






























“Well, Thave pointed out some of the shortcomings; but I must again 
give my testimony tg the excellent work which has been done by the Railway 
t of the Government.” . 
The Hon’ble Maung Mye: “My Lord, this is the first session of the 
“ Legislative Council which I have had the honour of attending, and I 
not want to take up much of the Council’s time; but I have a few remarks 
, _ tomake on financial and educational matters connected with the Province 
~ — which I have the good fortune to represent. Burma is a backward Province, 
It cries out for development. We have often heard people say that capitalists 
are unwilling to invest their capital in Burma for want of better comimunica- 
tions and tra, facilities, and in consequence the natural resources of the 
Province remain undeveloped. Burma has a veer unfavourable financial settle- 
_ ment, and the grant of 20 lakhs for roads, though we are grateful for it, is a 
- trifle compared to what we have lost on the financial settlement and is wholly 
inadequate for our requirements. . 
_ ___ “The Government of India has given 60 lakhs of recurring grants and 65 
ee non-recurring grants foyeducation and 85 lakhs for sanitation, agricul- 
ure and research —210 lakhs in all. Out of this we only get about 11 and 
p Bengal about 56 lakhs. 
foney does not go so far in Burma as in India. If its are distributed 
y ion to tion, we do not get en My: eae pay 
We pay Rs. it Raden of Le map getint the United Provinces _ 
two Bengals and pay only Re. 1-4 per head of »population. — 
should get more pér head in return, ee 
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Bombay when a university was started there. Local interest in higher educa- ; 
tion would grow very fast if we had a university of our own. : 
« There is a growing fecling in Burma that weedo not come much under the 
notice of the Government of India shd Burma suffers much from her 
raphical misfortune. Perha if the members of the Government visited 
urma, they would understand the state of affairs better. , 
“We had hoped that the nag boons would have done something for us, 


and while the Government of India is giving away lakhs of rupees to the other 
Provinces, it is only right and proper that Burma should also get a Royal boon 
of recurring and non-recurring grants for a university. Burma came late under 
the British Government. She wants more care and attention from the Goy- 
ernment of India.” a 

The Hon’ble Nawab Saiyid Muhammad : “ My Lord, I congratulate 
the Hon’ble the Finance Minister for the excellent Budget he has presented 
to the Council, and also for the sympathetic tone which pervades his statements. 
The Budget is, if J may« say 80, in keeping with the spirit: of the year, and 
it is a singular coincidence that the prosperity has been attained simultaneously 
with the august visit of Their Imperial Majesties, in India. My Lord, it 
js matter of immense pleasure and satisfaction that the oe and_ historical 
event which it was India’s good fortune to witness at Delhi, I mean Their 
Imperial Majesties’ oronation Durbar, was 4 great success. The people of 
this country rejoice that. they had an opportunity of manifesting their 
loyalty to their beloved Sovereign in’ person, and they feel sure that His 

ajesty has carried with him happy recollections and the gratitude of his Indian 
subjects. 

“ My Lord, since the Financial Statement has emerged from the committee 
stage, Field Marshal Sir William Nicholson’s Committee has started for India 
to inquire into the Army expenditure of this country. 1 trust the Government 
of India will see the absolute necessity of allowing a wider «scope to this 
Committee and afford all facilities for the thorough and exhaustive investigation 
into the finances of the Indian Army. Already great forces are at work 
against any possible reduction, but I sincerely bane that Your bamerecgy 
Government will find the Nicholson Committee helpful in readjusting 
military finances of this country. 

“The next point, my Lord, is the congestion with railways. This has no 
doubt béen very prejudicial to the trade as appears from the published proceed- 
ings both of the Bengal and ge Chambers of Commerce. Some have 
urged to bring out a traffic expert, while others want more money. The former 
seems a very reasonable request, and there is enough scope for a real expert on 
our railway systems. As for more funds, the Railway Budget showed a 
substantial lapse irethe current year’s allotments andmo less than Rs. 152°24 
lakhs is i Ci to lapse under the head ‘ Provision for the purchase of stores: 
in England.’ T have no doubt that the Hon’ble Member for the Commerce 
and Industry Department will be ablé to satisty us on this point ; but neverthe- 
Jess it is clear that the Railway Board have not fully utilised the funds 
placed at their disposal. 

« “My Lord, I take this o rtunity to acknowledge, on behalf of ; 
Presidency, the educational we pate policies of Your Excellency’s Gon 
ment which, has met with widespread approbation all over the country. It is 
our fervent hope that this‘policy will develop graduallyeand Your Excellency’s 
name will be handed down to posterity as the promoter of an era of new | 
in India in’ which education. and sanitation are destined to play a most 
important part.” ‘ 7 
The Hon'ble Raja of Dighapatia : “ My Lord, before ari any remarks — 
on the Budget, I beg res ly © that the visit of ‘heir Teper 
Majesties to their Indian Empire opened a new era for the of this 
country and has i driven. amy sedition and unrest from the 1e 
memory of Their Imperial Majesti visit to this city of ours will for 
treasured up in the hearts of'all men, women and children of this Province. 
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__ Nowgturning to the Budget, I heg to offer my heartiest congratulations to 


“the Finance Minister for the cheerful Budget he has been able to present before 
the Council this year. He very modestly calls it a ‘no-change Budget,’ but we 
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4 
look upon it as a Budget of benevolence, reflecting very great credit and thought- 
fulness on the part of those who are tesponsible Sens " 
_ “No doubt we were looking forward to the remission of at least some of 


neue 


the taxes that were imposed the ybar before last in anticipation of the opium 
deficit—preferably that on leum, which affects the poorest in the land; yet 
we have nothing to complain of, nay, weare grateful to the Government of 
India for the manner in which the surplus from opium windfall has been 
rom egaes and also for the large grants made for education out of the ordinary 
» surplus. ‘ 
“Tt will be noted with véry great satisfaction that ever since the Hon’ble Sir ee 
Guy Fleetwood Wilson has taken charge of the portfolio of the Finance Depart- 4 
ment, military expenditure is steadily going dqwn every year, while grants to 
education and sanitation are mounting up by leaps and bovinds, we have 
every reason to hope that they will go up still higher, as we have been assured 
by the Finance Minister himself that the amelioration of sanitation and the 
wide and comprehensive diffusion of education would form the chief feature of 
Your Excellency’s Viceroyalty. ~ : 

“T hope it will be possible for the Government of Bengal to devote a con- 
siderable portion of the money allotted for sanitation towards the improvement 
of the waterways and the supply of pure drinking watery, wherever it may be 
necessary. ‘ Z 

“Last year I mentioned about the necessity of constructing a railway line 
connecting Nattore, Rajshaye and Godggari. I must confess I am mary a H' 
to find no oh ion for this railway has been made in the present Budget, 

+ though I have reasons to believe that this line is not altogether outside the 
me. I would therefore urge the Goyernment to include it at least in 
next year’s’ Budget. I had occasion to point out in my Budget ipo of 
previous = Fis that this line is an urgent necessity as far as Northern Bengal is 
fongerned. : 

“In spite of the difficulties in the way, I would beg the Government 
of India to reconsider the question of the construction of the line between 
Dacca and Archa (a place opposite to Goalundo). As Dacca is going to be the 
second capital of the new Presidency of Bengal and the seat of the Provincial 
Government for about two months in the year, it would be easily seen how ver 
necessiry this line will be in near future, specially when river navigation is ~ 
getting more and more difficult at least in some parts of the year. 

“Tt was widely expected that something would be done at the last Durbar 
to inaugurate the poligy of granting commissions in the Indian Army to quali- 
fied scions of Indian Ghiots and Nobles, and cae! it came as a disappoint- 
ment when no such announcement was made. I, therefore, venture to hope 
that, with a view to further retrgnchment in the military expenditure without 
in any way materially impairing efficiency, something might be done in this 
direction, 













“ As one coming from Bengal, I cannot help feeling the comes sorrow, at 

the tt that this should be the last meeting of the Imperial Council in this 

historic ber and in this historic city, which is intimately associated with 

- the foundations of the British Empire in India,‘and,without meantng any disre- 

+ spect to any one I deplore the necessity for the change of capital.” ss 

The Hon’ble Sir Gangadhar Rao Chitnavis: ‘My Lord, the mor 
effect of Their ag Majesties’ visit has far excqeded my anticipations of last 

year, thanks to Your Excellency’s thoughtful and excellent te 

at Delhi and elsewhere. The Royal Presence evoked an enthusiasth 1 

out peat Sasre once foe 6h as he eae Se a eee 


the 
and that the abnormal developments of the past six years werg but passing pl 
artificial movement wholly foreign to the genius of the people. We 
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b n that seditious troubles are at an 
cand thankfully Seats er Yo ci anes ths eases tO, which “th 
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“way to ensure the intellectual progress 






has so consi communicated to us. 
and the substantial grant for the promotion — 
stipends to scholars, 50 characteristic of aaphece Be 
message; they lay solid foundations for the i 

the people. * : . 

« My Lord, from the Hon’ble Sir Harcourt Butler’s reply to 
Mr. Gokhale’s question about the details of the Durbar grant. of Re 
the support of education, it appears that, out of the 45 lakhs to be 
distributed at once, technical education and industrial education haye between 
them only 2 lakhs, or less than 4} per cent. Even in this small_ grant ‘the . 
share of industrial education must be the lesser of the two. I am con- 
yineed more than ever that small industrial schools suited to local needs and , 
conditions are of paramount importance to our material advancement. Through 
the certo of causes which we need not examine here, our vi industries 
and the small industries of towns are prostrated ; there is a gene movement 
of the people from the villages to the towns for employment. Towns are bound 
to grow; concentration of population in fowns is perhaps a necessary concomi- 
tant of modern civilisatién. But the decadence of the villages and_ of village 
industries is an economic evil, especially in an agricultural country’ like India, 
which it is only meet Government should make an earnest effort to pee 
There is a phy Indian saying, * the stomach was made before the mind.’ 

The indigenous industrial arts ‘rould be revived and developed as a solution 
of the difficulty of the empty stomach. . I beg to acknowldge with thanks that 

a systematic effort is now being made in the Central Provinees to revive the 
cottage industries, and a sympathetic and energetic Director of Industries has 
been appointed. But Local Governments must necessarily depend to a large - 
extent upon the Central Government fox liberal subventions. 

“« My Lord, notwithstanding the strong pronouncement of policy made in 
Parliament by the Under Secretary of State on the occasion of the last dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget, * we cannot abandon our faith in the efficacy 
and the absolute necessity of tariff protection for India. We must place before 
the Government our view of the case, and with my sense of British justice and 
Britain’s genuine desire to consult the wishes of the Indian people in matters «. 
of policy also, T cannot believe that our prayers will always be unheeded by 
the Home Government, and that the future will not bring us the relief we so 
7, seek. In this connection I zospootally request Government to 4 
reconsider‘their decision about the maintenance of the excise-duty upon cotton- 
goods made in India. The duty should “be suspended at least in seasons of 
stress. be. 

“Speaking of agriculture, in view of the high price of agricultural 

cattle and their preservation, T beg to repeat my suggestion that the question 
demands consideration. Government sometime ago undertook a cattle survey 

as a preliminary to the consideration of this question ; but we would like to | 
know where the matter now stands. : See 

“My Lord, irrigation has done much for ageiculture. Tam sets r 














Government do not mean to slacken their pace in this direc 
feoder railways which the Government is encouraging in certai 
beceme popular in some Provinces and are likely to ; 

country in three ways. They help railway er sent i 





further. 4 : F ‘ 
“Mf Lord, I beg to thank Your Lordshi for the 
hare ma for the Legislative Council for our ince, 


} the a) sang 
has made to-day for the establish nt of | 
university at Nagpur | and the appoi 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court. A 













of 
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- that no such thing shall happen, 


the voice of my countrymen outside was not | silenced, and the of 

and wrong rankled in their minds. The outward manifestation of 

was naturally growing less, but, what was worse, a deep seated sense of unre- 
dressed wrong was spreading. We felt that the Government of the day had 
failed to understand the problem : Would ‘India have some ruler who would 





have the insight to feel and the courage to act? That was the question. 


My Lord, in our ancient oe theres is a story of a saintly woman 
pve 4 petrified for the sin w! ich she committed unconsciously, and when she 
pleaded against the curse, it was <aid to her that she must wait until deliverance 
came from somebody who would be born hereafter. We, my Lord, like 
this petrified saintly woman of old, had to wait for that deliverance of ours. 


Then came Your Excellency’s administration, We had at the head of affairs in | 


India a fresh miné unaffected by bias and untinged by prejudice. There were 
difficulties in the way, difficulties created by ve of time, and behind them all 
loomed the question of prestige. Then followed the announcement that His 
Imperial Majesty at hold theCoronation Durbar in India. We in India 
have always connected the celebration of such a great and auspicious event 
with some generous megsure of public beneficence, and we felt a sort of vague 
hope that our King-Emperor, who had witnessed the distress in’ Benge as 
the Prince of Wales, might do something to restore peace to our wl pp 

Province. Ifeis no longer a secret, my Lord, that for the realisation of this 
hope I undertook last year a journey to England, impelled, may be, by the same 
unreasoning longing whi¢h in our country attracts from distant parts weary 
pilgrims secking deliverante from fatal illness for a dear relative to some 
sacred shrine reputed {o possess life-giving properties, a deliverance 
which, alas! the silent image seldom grants. My Lord, I do not 
for a moment profess that my visit has had any affect on the licy of Govern: 
ment ; but it is some satisfaction to me and our people that I was able to place 


before the highest authority, so far as India is concerned, a presentment of . 


the case from our point of,view. M Lord, I am not oneof those who would 
feel any exultation in the modification of the partition of Bengal, even 
if it had not been accompanied by measures which will have a far-reaching 
consequence on the destiny of my Province; but we Hindus of Bengal our 
rejoice at the ii which will be again afforded to us to advance‘ai 

in arm with our Moslem brethren as fellow-workers and comrades, helping each 
other forward and onward. My Lord, in Your Excellency’s presence, I feel 


undoubted wrong. In doing so, Your Lordship has not only conferred a lasting 
benefit upon the Indian people, but has demonstrated to the world at large the 
greatness and might of British rule in India, that in the interests at it 
can rise above all petty considerations of prestige and even of ed facts. 


You have shown that British rule in India is compatible with thé sentiment — 


of self-respect in the people, and that it is not founded on the shifting founda- 
tions of power but on the solid bedrock of justice, and as time goes onand your 
great act comes to be viewed in its true perspective, your countrymen and ours 
‘vill all alike honour a ruler who had taken such a prominent. part in welding 
together the different parts of the Empire in bonds which will grow with time 


ang not break under the strain of diy interests. ‘To ge the words of 


the Hon’ble Mr. Montagu: ‘At last, and not too soon, a 


the courage to state the trond of British poliey in India and the Tines on which 


England proposes to advance.’ 

e “My Lord, I cannot pass from this question of the readjustment of 
boundaries of my Province without refe i inci 
as with r Ti has ga i that Scan ci 

rop Pacca University wi i to juce CO} 
the —— fi vik sch Jesper od 
glad to see Your i i 
would be a pity indeed if it ; 
when I say that Your Excellency has 
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created need not be entertained and that the proposed university 
would only embrace coligges within its municipal limits; that it 









wil be a teaching unjyersity ; and that in matter of Provincial appoint- 
_ ments to the public yervice, no question will arise either in East or West 
Bengal as between the claims of Dacca and the Calcutta Universities. These 
_ assurances of Your Excellency whep widely known will dissipate the fears that 
___ were entertained at one time, and the latest. pronouncement. that nothing will 
be done until the Government of Bengal has been consulted will remove any 
lingering doubts that still hover round the appointment of a sepererk educational 
officer. Lord, Ido not to my friends of Bihar and Orissa their good 
fortune ing a full fl Provincial Government with an Executive Council. 
iam afraid my friends of Bihar resented the reference made to them by 
ss, agg friend the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, and were 
in 






ng me just now that my friend the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur owes his seat 
this Council principally to the votes of the Bihar zamindars. That may 
be true or may not be correct. I do not know. But, my Lord, my friends of 
Bihar will no longer be voters in iny Province. *I may remind my friends of 
the story of the discarded wife which we had at one time heard in the eastern 
part of my Province. I will remind them of a poem which I learnt in my 
youth ; a ee 
. “No more thou comest with a lover’s speed, ° 
My once beloved bride to see, ‘ 
Be she alive, or be she dead, a 
I think her worth all the same to me.” 


“And now that Bihar has gone from us and her yotes do not count, I 
“believe my friends pu A ho much the position that the girl did in this 
ballad. But [ believe I not offend my brethren of Bihar if T say that this 
good fortune of theirs is due to their association with Bengal. Bihar was 
making rapid preeres during the last ten years, and my belief is that: her 
pores would haye been surer and quicker if that association had lasted a little 


The Hon’ble Mr. Mazharul Haque: “No.” 


The Hon'ble Babu Bhupendranath Basu :~“ My friend says ‘No’, 
but I do not wish to raise a controversy. If he is pleased, we have no reason to 
complain. We Bengalis wish them all success in their new career. 


“But, my Lord, if we do not grudge to Bihar her good fortune, we may 
certainly grieve that, in the redistribution of Bengal that has followed the Royal 
announcement, the deep and abiding sentiment of Bengal that all the B i- 
oe soe e placed under one Government has not been given 

fect to. I believe in the hurry in which the scheme had necessarily to be 
worked out, this could not be doits, and I*feel sure that under Your Excellency’s 
administration, after things have settled down, this question will be taken w 

and our imate grievances on this score removed. And now, m ‘Lond 
as Tam to a close, it will be idle to conceal that a feeling 
comes over me. For I shall be the last member for Ben, 
x ess this Countil from the capital of my Province. Who knows, my 
®: 
























the future may have in store for us? Associations extending over 

and fifty years or more are not easily brok 

bie may come to us, as I hope it will nof, the 
mourn, for many a long day, the loss of the 

fair forehead of their beloved city, It has grown from a 

of being the second city in the British Empire, and from it 


: of and ity over the British dominion 
Fite asay Josece that e . 
















] of capital will entail u 
ne sadder, none more keenly felt than that we 
representatives of the wealth and culture 
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the Government of India ; we shall lose the inestimable benefit which flows from 

nal contact with His Majesty’s first representative in India, and for the 
moment, my Lord, we shall lose one whom we have come to regard as the 
greatest benefactor of our people. You are going, my Lord, to a seat redolent 
of memories of ancient greatness to which Oaleutta can lay no claim. But, my 
Lord, we the people of —_ shall always _— with love to our city 
enbosomed in the Ganges, whose water flows in their ceaseless task of puré 
= round her radiant shores and nestled among foliage unrivalled even 
in India. 

«J bid your Lordship, the ‘members of your executive Council and iy - 
colleagues, official and non-official members of this Council, a bye and - 
speed ; and may Britislf rule in India be as glorious and as brilliant in the future 
amidst its new surrounding as it has been in the past in this now’ historic city 
of ours. 


“My Lord, fean say no more, and wish no better for the Government 
which has donefor us so much “in the past and from which, God willing, we 
expect much more in the future.” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mazharul Haque: “ My Lord, Ihave no desire to” 
make a speech, but I Would be failing in my duty if I did not express the 
— thanks of the people of Bihar for the great privilege which has been 

stowed upon them. our Excelléncy has restored to us our forgotten 
individuality, raised our status and given us a new life. The name of Hardinge 
is not only being blessed by us of the resent generation, but it will be’ 
remembered and blessed by ‘our children and our childrer’s chiJdren. It has 
a become possible for us to develop and work our own salvation on our own 
ines. 


“My Lord, the temptation to follow my Hon'ble friend the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdwan in his sarcastic references to te A Province is great, but 
for once I shall resist it. I can quite understand his itter disappointment, as “4 
henceforth it will not be possible for any one buta Bihari to exploit the new 
Provineé, and the determining factor in questions affecting Bihar will be the 
yoice of her own people without any officious interference from unsympathetic 

eople who have no seru Jes to take her votes but when the time comes 
to help her. I should like to know what the landholders of Bihar will have 
to say to-morrow about the hi of my Hon’ble friend. Well, it does not 
matter; we are very well able to take care of ourselves. My Fon’ble friend 
has characterised the grant of an Executive Council to Bihar as an extravagant 
luxury. Well, goto age which isa necessity for Bengal becomes a luxury 
em given to some other Province. Jeaiousy and conceit, could go no 


Be! | Lord, once more I thank Your Lordship for the great boon you have 
oonf upon the people of Bihar.” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Sachchidanand 

che discussion of the Financial 
it are discussed in the earlier 
this year. This last day’s debate 1s now uti ( Bo 
ergl observations, and for many years now the privilege has been extended 
to members to before Government such views as cannot be urged by — 
means of Resolutions, Naturally therefore discussion of this eagle me 
to bemore or less rambling, but I t that the same latitude a 
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to meas to my colleaguesto make a few observations, 
reference to remarks of my friend, the 
may say 80 


of Burdwan, whose speech, if 
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_ rambling. that I have ever heard in my life. It had“a great deal to 
eee see seder ant not at all germane to the 
Budget, or the financial policy of the Government of India. It 
ind histor, perven Rographyworted_ hn npr gales gts 

’ > il ‘Y> 
: —coupled with a rior outlook on caren political problems. 
seriously, I think his speezh will cause profound disappointment to the 
le of Bihar, especially fo the landholders of that Province, who had voted 
him as their representative in this Council. My esteemed friend, the 
Hon'ble Mr. Haque, has already replied very pertinently to his absolutely 
uncalled-for remarks about the Bihar Executive Council. The Hon’ble 
Maharaja Bahadur has evidently forgotten that Bihar has had an Executive 
Council since the inauguration of that institution in the Lower Provinces about 
eighteen months ago, and to have taken away that privilege from the Biharis 
would haye inflicted a very grievous wrong upon them. The Maharaja 
Bahadur seems also to have failed to realise fact that it is in the’Executive 
Councils as now constituted that scope is given to such little talent as the 
zamindars Pape by their being appointed as members of these bodies. 1 
therefore think that he should have welcomed this institution for Bihar instead 
of condemning it. - 
“One more remark, my Lord, which I desire to make is tliis. Pae Maharaja- 


dhiraja Bahadur has declared himself to be*a i eta of the now ~ 


totally discredited scheme of partition effected by Lortl Curzon six years ago. 
™Lwish I could honestly congratulate the Maharaja upon” his support to Lord 
Curzon, but I am sorry I cannot. That partitton as effected constituted 
two divisions of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa into one Province. The Maha- 
raja seems to think that the new Proviace as now constituted is heterogeneous, 
but I would like to know if it is any more heterogeneous as it stands to-day 
‘than it was with the two Bengal divisions thrown in? But that is the way 
how the Mabaraja ‘with his clear vision looks at this question. I shall pass on 
now, my Lord, @o associating myself with the Hon’ble Mr. Haque in offeri 
to Your Excellency and to Your Excellency’s Government the very best an 
sincerest thanks of the people of Bihar for what is really a Royal boon te them 
in the truest sense of the term. J think I echo the views of the Biharis in 
saying that no people are really so happy and glad as those of Bihar are, on 
account of the separation of their Province from Bengal, and for which they 
had been crying aloud for many years ; but unfortunately the Goyernment~ 
of Lord Curzon did not see their way to accept what was the only ideal scheme 
for the’ partition of the Lower Provinces, This has now been accepted 
by Your Lordship’s Government, and my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Haque, 
«is as has rightly said that Your Lordship’s name will go down to posterity 
as the best benefactor of not only Bihar but of the whole country, for having 
brought about the mitmorable administrative changes“ announced by our 


inted out, our financial condition at present requires very 
careful eedaecniins. « on account of the fact that very soon the opium-revenue 
will have disa, from our resources. It is therefore, especially in view 
of the now being made, the very proper demands, which the 
Government have +to some extent conceded, for education and sanitation, 
absolutely necessary that our finances should be* oy husbanéed and that 
so far as possible ull such economy should be effected as can be done, without. 
in any way diminishing the efficiency of our administration. For, this 
my | “my humble submission is that two'things are cngleiers 
the wider employment of Indians in the public servicts anda careful handling of 


Lord rd f our finances. As the H. 
# Lord, one word on%te question of our ces.  Hon’ble 















our military expenses and charges. In regard to the wider employment of ; 
_ countrymen, T gaye notices oved in thisCoungi, 


of two or threeWesolutions to be m 


with the Secretary of State on these subject 
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It seems to me that the time has come when 
lave a Royal Commission appointed to 
Service Commission made its recomm nearly 26 years 
tisfactory. We haves taken long 
then, in almost all departments of human hotivity, and“T shi 
the time is come when the Government of India may very 
Government at home to institute a issi 










Royal Commission to go into whole — 
question of the larger employment of Indians, including that of the recruit- 
ment of the judiciary from the legal profession. a eas 
“ Similarly, my Lord, in rd to the Army charges, the subject has been 

discussed in this Council time after time, and by none more ably than by our 
great leader Mr. Gokhale. Tt is well known that the large additions made to the 
cost of the Indian i | in 1885-86 were certainty due to the fear of a Russian 
invasion at the time. Now, thanks to the Anglo-Russian Convention, which - 
was mainly brought about due to Your Lordship’s influence, and for which we 
are all very grateful to Your Excellency, this fear of a Russian invasion of 
country has certainly Cee Tn view, therefore, of our many necessary 
requirements now, and the larger demands for education and sanitation, T request 
the Government of India to consider favourably the question of, at an rate, 
reducing the cost i the Army to the extent of the additions made in 1885-86, 

i result in a saving of some 8 crores. ‘And in this connection 








* T would like to say that Jast year 1 gave notice of a Resolution to be moved in 


this Council that the commissioned ranks in the Army shonld be thrown open 


announced at the Durbar. Ido sincerely hope that it will not ‘be long before 
Your Lordship’s Government will be able to make that long-looked for 
announcement. ? + & 


“My Lord, one word about this being the last meeting of the 
session in Calcutta. I fear I am not s0 enthusiastic an admirer of 
Caleutta and of Bengal as my friend Mr. Gokhale. I follow him gene- 
rally so timplicitly that to me it is @ real pleasure to find myself 
in disagreement os him on at least ry re beste? erties’ 
this morning a glowin egynic on this so- utiful city a 
on the scen Sf Deut e said he had been for eleven a Ae 
Bengal, and evidently he has come under the spell of this province and its 
metropolis—‘the city of palaces’ and of huts! He thinks so very highly of 
Bengal scenery, possibly because the Hon'ble Member comes from. a past of , 
the country which is very arid and very treeless—TI mean the | Bo: 
= agentes Seer y le rote an eld be ultimately beneficial to 

x, on the ground that thought they w: ulti i “Re 
the country as a whole, 80 far as he Sah tocean with the eye of faith and hope. 
It.struck me that he must have surveyed the scenery of Bengal with the eye of 
-_ my or he roe not have en hi Doth mre But 

thoug’ not quite appreciate scenery _ extent +0) 
think? T may joinshint in saying that todas Fey 4 
Caleutta, epeelly we of Bihar, who have been conn it since 
ation that—and we rtai 


nd Ho 
“eontinue to work t : 
1 of our common 
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Burma have been recognised, and we are toe the igreit 

V ecognised, grateful grant 


Dee tre dee which Uenmeree ime Fe ek ol 

. Eyen ich did emerge are either of so a 

nprehe Ui Aimsaerdgt  Soud kecameeaian es ae justice Fi age 

the: of the Calcutta session, or they have been dealt with in a it of 
: ‘pero which leaves the representatives of the Finance 

ittle to say 

bristles with ts both great and small, but the number and complexity of | 

sate ine Gib pee ai: whl , 

spoke, of one of his great protdtypes who— 


















} ‘seemed tobe ~ , 
“Not one but all mankind’s epitome ; Poi af 
Hae . a 
and on through my notes at the topics which he raised, I shrink from 
; ic task of answering them, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey alluded 
ngth to the very technical question of the assessment 4g income-tax 
of textile mills and factories in Bombay. ‘The Hon'ble an Sota 
that Bombay is at a disadvantage as compared with the mills in other P. 4 


and heis particularly dissati with an answer whigh the Government of 
“india gave in a recent letter to the Bombay Millgwners’ Association to the 
effect that they were not: red to standardise the methods of the assessment 


of income-tax on factories throughout India. The main reason for that is that 
the assessment and collection of incomé-tax are left, in this coun , to the ** 


: oa 2 Abbas tna within certain espa rh —— i = _ in view 
of the ex ingrily varying conditions i parts of the country, 
rdly seeshaw it could be otherwise. he hee athe ildings, their 
durability, the nature of the machinery, the local practices i 
_tion, and half-a-dozen other factors, differ in different parts of India, and no 
‘“@ast-iron rules could well be laid down for ulating them. The Hon’ble 
Member, however, specifically complained two points—first, that no 
Bes jon was allowed on buildings in Bombay, whereas it is permitted else- 




















points I hardly think is quite exact, as the practice in Bombay has been, in 
assessing factory buildings, to allow for the actual cost of repairs and main- 
tenance without specifying any rigid proportion of allowance on that account. 
ee nan here however, now, at the instance of the agitation 
-- recently got w Millowners’ Association, agreed toeaccept a regular 

Say Stet aueite flchend dt tas ociusl rence tree The pina ola 
made by Sir Vithaldas Thack was that Bombay pays more than Calcutta and 
awnpore, and he suggests! the Bombay payments be levelled down 
level. Another alternative, however, ted itself already 

iment of oe sed, Shake, nk Bombay ap geait 
Cawnpore an Calcutta should levelled w 7 
) mn’ble friend. The whole r 














to 





j, This ‘grant con'-“be spent, as could a much — 
“The Hon'ble giv-ames Meston: “My Lord, the points of purely 
2a nee gies ie san ty 


in reply. The speech of the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, it is true, — 
ich he pressed them home remindad me, while he _ 


w 3; and, second, that the ad iation allowances “are less 
bee in Boribaydiian thoy ardin other mitts of India fo meee ent 








; 3 
“In five days’ time the three new Provinces will come into e ce with 
" et ee” ion of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, 
hich will have to wait a few w in accordance with law, for the creation - 

_ of an Executive Councij, All I wish to say to the three reconstituted Provinces 

is—‘ Go forward and prosper, and justify the pe, of the bree vary 


ee te te ee mb aye ee “Boom 
quill happi prevails in as compared wi situation 
the kyon at aren of o your age, iidinendy 6 slethiag tai Gulaemebae 
of the wisdom of the policy of the Government of India. ; 


“ As regards the transfer of the capital to Delhi, we realise the 
heavy responsibility entailed in the creation*of asnew Imperial city that 
shall be worthy of this Empire and which shall meet the requirements of a 
great capital, with a careful, but not too parsimonious supervision of the 

xpenditure required to achieve a really satisfactory result. 


new city isa matter in which I am taking, and SA contigs BS BK 
been in cprrespondence “with Lor 


yery keen personal interest, and I have 
Crewe to send here as soon as possible the best sanitary engineer, town-planner, 

Narchitect and landscape gardener that -he can fing £0 draw up plane for the 
new city. These will leave England ina few days’ time. When 


eae 


: a it L e s : i rill i i 2 : 
lea tage peace an cntentet, ad wl ef the We 


Sy 


q 


plans have been prepared, the moment will arrive to call in architects — a ae 


suitable designs and estimates for tlhe new Government buildings, and these 

. Will require very careful selection and supervision. My own Pia Mek 
clination is towards an Oriental style of itecture which bein + | 
unison with logal surroundings and with climatic’conditions. e : eet 
“T am well aware that criticisms have been levelled at the Government of — 


-~elndia for having cited a fixed sum as the probable cost of the new capital, amd 


that certain people have mentioned ten to fourteen millions as more likely to. 
be expended than the more modest sum of four millions named by Government. 


I do not know upon what basis these estimates have been framed, but I can 


only — them as exaggerated and fantastic. A little thought as to what 

land, Government buildings, roads, drainage, water-supply, ete., ‘will at the 

outset be Be pan for the new city, would convince any unbiassed person that 

the cost will approximate far more hearly to the Government estimate than to 

these exaggerated . For example, when I was in Delhi a few days ago, 

I saw what, a) to me a desirable site, ant! I made inquiry into cost 

of acquiring a of 80 square miles embracing this’area, I found that it 

would cost, ly speaking, 30 to 35 lakhs. Now, i ible critics have 

Bape not taken pind nin: hoi cre of land at i, which after all 

: well-known fact, although’ tsost of the land in question is covered with rich 

x luxuriant crops. Lime, bricks and splendid stone, the same as that used by 

_ the Moghal Emperors, are to be found absolutely on the spot, while the Mekrana 

us rble quarries are only 200 miles distant on a direct line of railway. These facts 

/ nati conduce to reduce expenditure, but an Ber Lae ee ly 

ignored by our amiable crities. in I know the ent bui 

and civil station at Dacca cost under 70 lakhs; Ieknow also the estimated 

: ure on a handsome scale for Government buildings and civil 

ci] ap Rae rare: Are we wrong therefore in i 
ne at: } i 














_from the threatened, attack, of 2,400 
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vision, be in the end but little; if at all, ‘exceeded by the time thatthe city is 
built. I hope that these facts a oe people in India and serve to correct 


irresponsible statements made by “persons... ne 

“We all know the adage that Rome was not buil?ia adlay ; and however 
hard ‘we may work, it will take some years before the new city can be complet- 
ed. In the meantime we are making arrangements for the nc ate 

id weather and 
and faces may be absent when we meet next year Delhi, I trust that nobody 
of my Council will take’ too re tag 8 to heart the grave forebodings of 
certain organs of the Press in which Delhi is described as wing with ° 
the ten plagues of Egypt. I bid those who are timid to be of heart, 
to realise that, in spite of these blood-eurdling stories, the death-rate of Delhi 
isno more than, that of Lucknow, and to remember that Delhi is one of the 
towns of Northern India where the increase of population has during the last 
twenty years been both sfeady end progressive. 

« J should now like to turn your thoughts for a few minutes to external 
affairs in which the interests of a very large and influential section of the com- 
munity are sentjmentally, though indirectly, affected. T do not wish to touch 
on the question of the war aerate Turkey and Italy beyond expressing our 
Nake ag regret that hostilities should be in progress between two countries so 

iendly disposed towards + Britain, and to add that I happen to know that 
His Majesty's Government have, in conjunction with other Powers, alreadye~ 
taken steps to mediate witht a view to securing an honourable ee sf 
however, it appeared that there was a likelihood of hostilities being extended 
by the Italian naval forces to Jeddah‘and Yambo, I immediately drew the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to the very serious anxiety. t would 
be created by an attack upon the ports leading fo the holy cities of Islam, and 
by an interference with the sa traffic to those ports. Representations 
were at once made to the Italian Government. by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and satisfactory assurances were obtained. 


“Having already mentioned the friendly disposition of Turkey towards ™ 


Great Britain, I Should like to inform the members of my Council of a signifi- 
cant incident which occurred only a few days ago, and of which I only learnt 
yesterday. The King received, on March 21st, a Special Mission from the Sultan 
of Turkey,*vonsisting of the Turkish ‘Ambassador, the Councillor and two Secre- 
taries of the Turkish Embassy, and Reshid Bey (Conseiller legiste) of the 
Sublime Porte, who present to His ee ee h letter from the 
Sultan, and also the Order of the Hamedan-al- and the Order of the 
Imtiaz conferred on the King «as a fresh proof of the Sultan’s desire to 
strengthen the friendly relations and pars ih ties now existing between 
the two Empires, and as a_ special mark of His Imperial Majesty's sincere 
friendship towards the King. The point is th e almost unprecedented 
distinction of the simultaneous conferment of these two Orders by the Sultan 
on His Majesty the mein “pip te is a striking act of confidence and good- 
‘will which I am sure will be appreciated by the Muhammadans of India. 


“In Persia the situation during the past two years has been as un" 
satisfactory as possible, in so far as British and Indian interests are concerned. — 
In the south of Persia anarchy a supreme, the Persian Government 

i , while order in the Gulf is main- 


Within only the last few da; 
Lingah to protect the Consu' . 
tribesmen. Six months ago, 
‘attack made upon the British Consulate at Shiras, which I may add was: 
bravely repulsed by a small handful of Indian troops acting as Consular 
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iG as tee Bushite, Shiraz and Ispahan, and 
ft ntral India Horse were sent to Persia for distribution 
hs Ae sant Showy a the® oe at Bitte and Tain: ey 
é and sw W : British Consul at Shiraz was 
at BROT Pe with ‘sbecie belonging ‘to. the erial Bank of — 
ersia, escorted by half a squadron of the Central India Horse, they were attacked 
by the very men who were nag A by the Persian Government as road 
guards, and they lost afew men i and wounded, amongst the latter being 
the British Consul. The ordinary course under such circumstances would be 
from the Persian Government the punishment of the offenders and 
i Such a course under existing circumstances is not likely to produce 
p yesult, and the only alternative course would be to take the law inte 
“one’s own hands and to send.a punitive expedition. To att on such lines: 
there would in my opinion be serious objections, since it might involve us in a 
situation in Sout Persia from which it might be difficult to extricate our- 
‘selves and which might eventually lead to *the partition of Persia. Such a 
icy is entirely opposed to the views of the vernment of India, whose 
‘and desire are thatthe integrity and indepéhdence of Persia may 
remain —— In view, however, of the necessity of looking after our 
own interests, we propose, with the approval of the Secretary of State, to 
instruct our Resident at Bushire to open negotiations with thei 
punishment of those who led the attack upoa our convoy and for 
- guarding and security of the British and ndian caravans mp ! 
» jain trade routes of the south. This explanation of owr policy will, I trust, | 
the fears of those who have imagi that we had leanings towards the 
partition of Persia with Russia. e have, I maintain, acted with mueh 
patience under circumstances of carl yar, Retovice and our one hope is that 
wwe may yet see peace and order in Southern Persia in the near future. 

. “Phere are, I know, certain critics who declaim against the anglo 
Russian Agreement in connection with Persia, amd ask of what use it can 
be in view of ttt presence of Russian troops in Northern Persia. To those 
critics I would reply that the fundamental basis ‘of the Anglo-Russian Agree- 

+ is the independence and integrity of Persia; and so long as we are a 

; signatory to that agreement, we are able to exercise a moral influence on our 

Ms, , where we could phece regain pe Russian troops have 

~ not en Teheran, and within the last few w they have been withdrawn 

« from Kasvin. It is my own conviction that, were this agroemeyt not in 
force, the partition of Persia would already be an accomplished fact. 
























ale toe home a Sag pall our asi epee we have had to send 
a ive expedition inst some tril bors, who last spring 
aon ae Williamson, an able young official, and his party under cir- 
cumstances af great treachery. The remains ‘of Mr. Wjlliamson have been 
partly recovered, and sme of those implicated in his murder have been captured. 
br a pe taken = pra ne og expedition to survey a consider- 
e tract of country whi \ uw unknown. The expedition havi 
achieved its object is now returnifg home. a 
« Although the Government of India have been so fortunate as not to be 
engaged in any tribal war on the North-West Frontier during the few 
wars, we have quite recently been nearly in conflict with the This 
has during the past year suffered terribly from famine ; and in order to 
ent and to saye them from being driven By hunger to 
A Cet aa econ long lig 
‘ ' » to commence work on a ilwa; m Pezu 
Teak, ‘Dyon this Hine 2,500 Mahsuds have for some ‘ge bem employed. 
; of the tribe that was hostile has tfied to create trouble and 
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educative, and will, I amsure, bear fruit in _ 





«with these few word¢ I wish you all a happy return to your homes, 
I Aeclare this session closed. si 
The Council adjourned sine die. ° — : 
_W. H. VINCENT, 


: , 8 Secretary to the Government of India, — 
a By a: ‘Legislative Department. 
CaLcurta ; at 
The 1st April 1912. diel sok ae eee 
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